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O Little Ship! 
By Helen A. Hawley 


oO LITTLE ship that rocked the wave, 
: Botnd for the Cyprian shore, 
Rare hostage to the world you gave 

In him whose life you bore. 


The favoring winds blew for his sake, 
The sea forgot to moan ; 

While brightly following in your wake 
The trailing waters shone. 


Your keel cut but a narrow thread 
Along the liquid blue ; 

Yet gallant ships sail where you led, 
To a like mission true. 


And in them noble men have gone 

_ To tell God’s love for all; 

Your name is lost—but you sail on, 
Because you carried Paul! 

C.iiFTron Sprinecs, N. Y. 








Our Unsought Allies 

No man would last long in the fight against sin 
if God left him to himself. God is ready to help us 
whenever we seek his help ; and, better still, God is 
constantly helping us in those needier times when we 
do not seek or want his help. One who was physic- 
ally fatigued and spiritually discouraged was, in that 
condition, such easy prey for the Devil that he was on 
the point of deliberately yielding to sin, when he 


opened and read a letter from a friend at a distance. 


The letter had been in his possesion for some hours, 
but he had not read it until then. * It contained a 
message of gratitude for help which the writer said he 
had received in times past from the one to whom he 
was writing. There was no failing possible after such 
a -message as that! Gratefully the tempted man 





_ thanked God for his goodness in sending the unsought 


strength and so averting the failure. We shall all of 
us find God’s messengers at work for us in just this 
way, if we even half try to recognize them. Let us 
rejoice that He’holds us fast; but let us not forget 
that we can break loose from even his restraining 
love if we will : 


x 
Unselfish Churching 


There is as much temptation to self-seeking in 
church life as in personal life. The present-day en- 
ergetic movement toward the crushing out of self-in- 
terest by churches is the strongest evidence that the 
spirit of Christ dominates the Christian church. 
The national and the local federating of churches of 
different denominations for the advancement of ‘the 
Kingdom regardless of self-interests is doing wonder- 
ful things, —wonderful because simple and sane and ef- 
fective. For example, the federated churches of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts have agreed to avoid 
‘‘over-lapping and over-looking’’: some church is 
becoming responsible for every country square mile or 
city block. If this sort of thing keeps on we shall 
so6n have our own country evangelized; and the 


’ churches that were willing to lose their life for others 
will find it. 
ya 
, The Sin that Shuts Christ Out;..- 


There is no hope for the man who does not be- 
lieve that Christ can help him, while he continues 
in’ that unbelief. A man who was making the 
fight of his life to conquer his worst weaknesses, and 
who was rejoicing in the God-given victories that he 
was winning day by*day, suddenly went down in un- 
expected and disastrous failure. So complete was his 


Suffering 


O SUFFER is the high privilege of every one. 

To escape from this privilege is the passion 

and. purpose of weaker souls who do not know 

what suffering means. To suffer is to bear up, to 

carry the burden given to us to carry, without shirk- 

ing. Its essence is not in pain as an affliction, a 

scourge, but in the bearing of pain as a challenge to 
courage and endurance. 

Suffering in the truest sense cannot fairly be pic- 

tured by a crushed and baffled pain-smitten wreck of 
a man, but rather by the vision of a form erect and 
competent, sturdily set up for the lifting of loads and 
the carrying of cares, pushing on enduringly as con- 
queror and not as captive. To suffer is to bear up 
into the teeth of things, painfully if need be, but with 
no unstringing of fiber, no liquefying of the bones, no 
shuddering lapse into a mere quiver of aches and 
pains. 
+ Suffering is not the debased and trivial thing that 
we count it, when it spells to us nothing higher than 
painful sensations. In its true meaning, suffering is 
not what we feel in the sensitive nerves of body or 
spirit, but the up-bearing by which we meet the pain- 
ful and the burdensome. The word is made up of 
two Latin words, swb,—under, and /ero,—carry, or 
bear, which when taken together have the signifi- 
cance of bearing up ‘rom under, as when one carries 
a. burden. It is therefore a word the emphasis of 
which is altogether on the way by which we meet, or 
carry, the burden, rather than on the’ pain or stress 
caused by the burden. ; 

And when we place the emphasis where it belongs, 
when we count it a joy to be pushing on with our 
shoulders under the load, when we must throw all 
our powers into severest action until the doing hurts, 


failure that his discouragement was complete also, 
and he told a friend that he saw now that God him- 
self could not help him. He paid a costly price for 
that unbelief, for other failures followed thick and 


fast, which need not have been had he turned from 


the earlier failure immediately back to God in the 
confident belief that God was as ready and able to 
help him as ever. It has been well said that the un- 
forgivable sin of Judas Iscariot was not his betrayal 
of Christ, —Christ would have forgiven Judas as com- 
pletely as he did Peter, —but his refusa: to believe that 
Christ could or would forgive him. That sin Christ 
himself cannot overcome for us, until we turn from 
it and seek him again. Let us not for an instant of 
time, no matter how discouraging and overwhelming 
our sin-disasters are, yield to the sin of doubting 
Christ's forgiving and healing power. He is greater 
than our greatest failures. 


x 
How Do They Read You? 


Truths that are printed or spoken seldom con- 


vince people as do truths that are lived. One who 
saw certain fundamental truths clearly, wondered why 
he so seldom. succeeded in_ getting others to admit 
those truths ; until finally he awoke to the fact'that he 
was not living up to the whole truth as he knew it. 
Then he understood why his speaking of any truth 
was ineffectual. ‘‘He was my Bible,’’ said a Japa- 


passage of Scripture led her to Christ. ‘‘She was my 
Bible,’’ said the daughter, pointing to her mother. 
‘The first thing that arrested my attention was the 
change in my mother.’’ Are those who are nearest to 
us, and casual acquaintances as well, irresistibly con- 
vinced of the practical gain of Christian truth by our 
daily-life exposition of the Bible? 


< 


Perfectly 


—then we begin to catch the meaning of suffering as 
a privilege in the school of character. 

For this root-meaning of suffering by no means 
takes away its hardness, or shifts it over into the 
group of popular objects of mild and amiable desire. 
To bear up is a terribly severe gymnastic for body 
and soul. To suffer as nobly and as thoroughly as 
we know how is an achievement of no mean propor- 
tions. It is less taxing to the fiber of character to 
drop back into the commonplace ‘‘suffering’’ which 
reposes on the sympathy of friends, and awakens a 
brooding and comfortable self-pity. To bear up, and 
to do it hourly, daily, endlessly ; to bear up under a 
weight of sorrow, and chagrin, and sense of failure ; 
to do the thing we must do, whether we feel like it or 
not,—all this has its part in the up-bearing of body 
and spirit that suffering implies. The hardness does 
not disappear, but works out'its mission in a charac- 
ter better fitted to endure hardness to the very end. 

Every true life is the story of achievement in suffer- 
ing, in bearing up. It is the glory of every such life 
that it meets its obligations sturdily, bears its burdens 
with steady gains in poise and deep serenity of soul, 
and makes no compromise with the thing that is hard 
to do or to bear. Even: the sickening sense of failure, 


reaching for the very heart of us with its choking’ 


death-grip on the springs of life, cannot master the 
man who will suffer courageously, who will bear up 
under the consciousness of his own shortcomings, in 
the unswerying purpose and trust of a soul that dares 
to be disciplined by up-bearing. The ocean derelict, 
down by the head, with decks awash, and pounded 
and tossed and buffeted up and down the seven seas, 
is not in the likeriess of the soul that knows how to 
bear up under a sense of failure.- That soul is the 
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liner laboring up the slope of the world, staggering 
under the tons of tumbling seas that bury her for the 
moment, and leaping out of the smother, under the 
irresistible drive of her forty-thousand horsepower, to 
hold her course to port. To suffer under a sense of 
failure is not to become swamped in failure, but to 
push on and up and out of the weight of past failures 
into buoyancy and progress straight through the 
buffetings we are sure to encounter. 

When disappointment comes, when the cherished 
hope fades, it is then, too, that we need to read suf- 
fering aright. Not the pain of it, but the up-bearing 
under it, ought to be in our thought. The sermon 
we meant to preach, when we had the clear vision 
alone with God, was not the one that the people 
heard from the pulpit ; the business plan that looked 
so well on paper, and that was so*carefully worked 
out, did not result in practise as it did in prospect ; 
the dinner so carefully arranged for the guest of honor 
did not come through wholly unscathed ; the dream 
of a coflege course was changed by new obligations to 
the drudgery of the store. In all these issues of life, 
none of them trivial to the responsible actor in them, 
the bearing-up under disappointment is a duty and a 
discipline. Some are embittered by such dashing 
of their hopes, and some grow surly and _ill-natured 
and cynical. But those who understand the uplift of 
suffering come triumphantly out of such experiences 
by up-bearing in them. 

Those who do not know suffering in its real essence 
can do but little to help others, So many of us who 
know what pain is might be immensely more useful 
to others who know pain, if we could grasp the mean- 
ing of suffering, and accept its disciplinary work in 
us. It is not enough, in helping others, to have had 
pain, and illness, and sorrow, and to say so in an at- 
tempt at sympathy. For sympathy is ‘suffering 
with,"'—bearing up with others, as we would if we 
should put our shoulder under a load too heavy for a 
fellow-traveler on the road, and bear up with him. 
And unless we do better than recount our pains and 
our sorrows in our effort to help others, thinking 
thereby to relieve the hurt by the information of an- 
other's pain, we simply add to the story of the world’s 
grief, which has no real cheer in it for any sufferer. 
Rut. if we can enter. understandingly into another's 
distress, and help him to bear it by emphasizing the 
blessings of up-bearing as we have known them, and 
as we can help our friend to know them, we have 
sympathized, suffered with, up-borne with him in his 
hour of trial. 

The pathos of the failing companionship in Geth- 
semane was in the word ‘‘with.’’ ‘*Could ye not 
watch with me one hour.?’’. Could ye not enter. un- 
derstandingly into my agony, be with me in it, share 
it with me for just a little while, and with me bear 
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up the burden? The utter loneliness of Jesus among 
his chosen friends is painfully clear in that hour of 
his need. And it may be that loneliness has gripped 


‘the soul of one who is counting upon you, because you 


never do enter fully into:the up-bearing of his burdens 
with him, suffering with him for even a little while. 

There are some of us who lose great opportunities 
because we sit lost in contemplation of what we call 
the mystery of suffering in the world. There is no 
mystery about it. All life is a struggle against death. 
Nothing lives without fighting for life. And suffering 
is nothing more than the meeting, with up-straining 
muscles, the onset of the ‘breaking-down factors in 
the life We live. ‘Pain crushes unless it is up-borne. 
Disappointment embitters unless we bear up under 
it. Failure breeds failure unless we refuse to have it 
so, in God-reliant courage and up-bearing in all our 
being. Suffering is not a mystery, but a means. By 
it we survive, Without it we wither. 

And in the up-bearing under burdens we are limited 
to this life. If we are to suffer with others for their 


‘uplifting, or alone, as a child of God in his sure 


keeping, it must be accomplished here. It is this 
thought that Ugo Bassi set forth in his ‘‘Sermon in 
the Hospital,’’ and the truth of it is a background 
against which the solemn glory of the achievement of 
suffering shines forth upon all life. 


** One thought has often stayed by me 
In the night-watches, which has brought at least 
The patience for the hour, and made the pain 
No more a burden which I groaned to leave, 
But something precious which I feared to lose. 
But if, impatient, thou !et slip thy cross, 
Thou wilt not find it in this world again, 
Nor in another ; here, and here alone, 
Is given thee to suffer for God’s sake. 
In other worlds we shall more perfectly 
Serve him and love him, praise him, work for him, 
Grow near and nearer him with all delight ; 
But then we shall not any mere be called 
To suffer, which is our appointment here. 
Canst thou not suffer then one hour.—or two? 
If he should call thee from thy cross to-day, 
Saying, It is finished !—that hard cross of thine 
From which thou prayest for deliverance, 
Thinkest thou not,some passion of regret 
Would overcome thee? ... Thou wouldst say, .*.So.soon ? 
Let me go back and suffer yet a while 
More patiently ;—I have-not yet praised. God.’ - 
And he might answer to thee,--‘ Never more. 
All pain is done with,’ Whenso’er it comes, 
That summons that we look for, it will seem 
Soon, yea too soon, Let us take heed in time 
That God may now be glorified in us ; 
And while we suffer, let us set our souls 
To suffer perfectly : since this alone, 
The suffering, which is this world’s special grace, 
May here be perfected and left behind.’’ 





Why Was the Ancient 
**World” So Small? 


‘« The whole world'’ means very different worlds 
to different persons, and to different ages ; it is about 
as variable a term as any that can be used by human 
beings. ‘This is to be borne in mind as one considers 
the following interesting question from a Pennsylvania 
reader : 


‘*The World of the First Century A. D."’ was the title of a 
very interesting article in The Sunday School Times of Febru- 
ary 27, by Professor James Stalker, of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
But while it was interesting, it was not complete, and it again 
brought to my mind the thought, Why do maps illustratin 
the world of the first century include only that part of the world 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea? Not only are maps at 
fault, but writers as well, as is illustrated by Dr. Stalker's 
article. Unless you get a missionary map you do not get a 
map of the who/e known world. ‘hose who have studied the 
history of China through mission study classes know that the 
known world was greater. 

Why are these maps and stories not now made complete ? 
Was China unknown to the world in the first century A. D. ? 
Is it not mentioned in the Bible, spoken of as Cathay? Were 
not missionaries sent from Rome about this time? Questions 
such as these have flashed through my mind from reading 
such articles as this. 


The phrase ‘‘the world of the first century A. D.” 
is used to designate those parts of the world which 
were prominently recognized as leading factors in 
world-civilization by those who were, at that time, 
dominating that civilization. 

In God's providence, the human race has been 
brought to know itself by gradual stages. The geo- 
graphical consciousness ef early ages has been ex- 
panded, until all the lands have been brought within 





In this the lead has been 


the knowledge of the rest. 
taken by the countries that we call civilized, which 
form a group that were interested in each other, and 


that have influenced each other mutually. This be- 
gan with the great empires of the river-valleys of the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris. Then the cen- 
ter shifted to Greece and its islands and colonies, and 
ended in the extension of Greek power and culture 
over all Western Asia and Egypt. Then again it 
shifted to Italy, and Roman power and culture 
(largely Greek in origin) were diffused through all the 
lands around the Mediterranean. The Old Testament 
belongs mainly to the first of these periods ; the 
Apocrypha to the second ; the New Testament to the 
third. The writers of each share the geographical 
consciousness of their time, and employ its terms. 
Hence the vague references to Europe as ‘‘ the isles’’ 
(Psa. 72: 10), or ‘‘ the isles of the nations’’ (Genesis 
10:5) inthe Old Testament. Hence also the use of the 
term otkoumene (‘‘ all the world,’’ or ‘* the inhabited 
earth"’; Luke2:1; 4:5 ; 21:26) for the lands around 
the Mediterranean which formed the Roman Empire. 
That other lands and peoples lay beyond this, the 
people of that time knew in a vague way, chiefly 
through their commercial products,—the silks of 
China (the Sinim of Isa. 49 : 12 ; the word ‘‘Cathay"’ 
does not occur in the Bible), and the cottons of 
India. But the practical recognition of those peoples, 
as needed .to complete the human race, came first 
through the labors of Christian missionaries of the 
Middle Ages and modern times, and then through 
the explorers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Missionary work outside the Roman Empire began 
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with the apostles. Indications in.éarly literature 
show that they labored through all the countries repre; 
sented in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, includ, 
ing the great Kingdom of Parthia which touched on 
India, and probably embraced part of it’ Rome did 
not become a center of missionary enterprise for the 
East until the thirteenth century A. D., when the 
mendicant orders came eastward as far as China. But 
they were anticipated by missionaries of the Nestorian 
party in Syria five centuries earlier. — 

Thus it will be seen why it was that the background 
of the New Testament history, as exhibited in Pro- 
fessor Stalker's article, was the Greco-Roman world. 

= 

One of the most interesting reports of the Sunday-school 
conventions of the United States was that of the Fourth 
National, held in Newark, New Jersey,.in 1869. This was 
the last National Convention before the adoption of the 
Uniform Lesson System, which came to pass three years 
later, in 1872, Few, if any, copies of this historic volume 
have been on the market in recent years. The Sunday 


‘School Times Company is in possession of a few, cloth-bound, 


containing a handsome steel engraving frontispiece of R. G. 
Pardee. The volume contains 788. pages, and includes 
addresses by William Reynolds, Edward Eggleston, Henry 
Ward Beecher, B. F. Jacobs, Ralph Wells, H. Clay Trum- 
bull, and other old-time Sunday-school history-makers. 
Copies of the volume may be ordered, while they last, at 
$2 each, postage free. 











Does God Judge of Right and Wrong? 

One of the facts of life for which we should be 
most grateful is that, no matter how uncertain and 
variable are human judgments, God's judgments are 
unerring and eternally reliable. Yet this blessed 
truth actually seems to trouble, instead of comfort, a 
Pennsylvania reader, who writes : 


Could you give me a little more light on the following sub- 
ject? If it is true (and I firmly believe it) that God forgives 
the truly penitent, and remembers his sins no more, what does 
Ecclesiastes 12:14 mean: ‘‘ For God will bring every work 
into judgment, with every hidden thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.'’ I am confused, and thought perhaps you 
could give me some light. 


God. forgives his sinning children ; but in that for- 
giveness God does not renounce the right and the 
power' to know whether their Subsequent:actsiare good 
or evil. He could not help us to turn from the evil 
to the good if he did." For God:to judge the works of 
his children does not mean that the children them- 
selves are to be judged and condemned by. failure in 
any of these works, if they have given themselves into 
the keeping of the Saviour. The promise of God in 
Christ, on that point, is explicit: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth 
him that sent me, hath eternal life, and: cometh not 
into judgment, but hath passed out of death into life.*’ 
But it would be a dark day for us if God ceased to 
bring our every work into the clear light of his judg- 
ment, with every hidden thing,—for then we should 
be adrift indeed. In God's unerring and incessant 
judgment of all that we do lies our hope of growth, 
through him, into that life when judgments shall no 
longer be needed. 

ed 


The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


April 26 to May 2 

MON.—Eternal God, thy grace is my hope, and thy power 
is my strength. Help me not to seek my resources apart from 
thee. Let me become a partaker of the divine nature by faith, 
and let me live with Christ in heavenly places. 

‘TUES.—Eternal God, thy life is my strength, and in the 
secret of thy presence I find peace. May I be led into the 
secret place to-day, and may my communion be pervaded by 
thy heavenly grace ! 

WED.—Gracious Saviour, I pray that thou wilt unseal the 
springs of human compassion. Remove the hardness which 
stands as a barrier between man and man. Let thy Kingdom 
come, and let my eyes be gladdened by seeing the holy broth- 
erhood for which our Saviour died. 

THURS.—My Father God, I pray that thou wilt enable me 
to do thy will to-day. Help me to see all things in the light 
of my Father's presence. Deliver me from deeds of darkness 
and from all motives that hide in the night. Let me live in 
thee, that I may serve my fellow-men. 


FrR1.—Eternal God, I pray that thou wilt turn my winter 
into spring. Whatever is cold and frozen within me, melt it 
with the Windling heat of thy ce. Let every part of my 
being be fruitful in holy life and service. 

SaT.—My Father in heaven, help me to have the upward 
look even while I e2rn my daily bread. Save me from any 
low and debasirz ambitions. Let me not seek my crown 
among the dusi. but may I set my mind upon things above. 
Let for me to live Se Christ. 

SuN.—Most ous Father, may I walk this day in rever- 
ence and in gully tear? Let me discern thy presence always 
and everywhere. Let everything speak to me of thy providence 
and love. May every common bush be aflame with God ! 















































LESSON FOR’ MAY 2 (Acts 13 : 1-12) 
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eg grew up. in the straitest sect of the Pharisees 
(Phil. 3°: 4-67; -Acts'23°:°6 > 267: 4, 5): - Thateis~ 
. >, -equivalent to. saying that. ‘he belonged. to- the: » 
most-upright and €arnest section of the Jewish nation.» 
The Pharisees were the best-men of the timé. They 


had convictions. .-They believed in God... They - 


cherished great hopes. Life was a real thing to them. 
Principles were possessions for which they were ready 
to live and die. Conscience was their law. All things 
had a moral significance, and men were meant to do 
all their living unto God. The Pharisees were narrow 
and hard and .formal and they missed the very soul 
of life and love, but they furnished the best material 
available for religious leadership and a universal 
propaganda. . God's best men have ever been the men 
whose past training made them lovers of righteousness, 
who may have erred as.to what right principle was, 
but who loved it with all their soul. 

‘This had been Paul's conscious purpose of life from 
boyhood. ‘‘Brethren,’’ he said to the Council, be- 
ginning. his defense after his arrest, ‘‘I have lived 
before God in all good conscience until this ‘day.”’ He 
does not speak of any change of principle in this re- 
gard upon his conversion. And so a few days later, 
in his defense before Felix, he claimed that he had as 
a Christian done nothing that could legitimately be 
condemned by the nation, and least by the Pharisees. 
He was still ‘‘serving the God of our fathers, believ- 
ing all things which are according to the law. . . always 
exercising myself to have a conscience void of offence 
toward God and man.’’ ‘‘ His defense,’’ says Ram- 
say, ‘‘was always the same: that his lifé had been 
consistently directed from the beginning towards one 
end, the glorification of the God of Israel.’’ When 
years later he looked back over his» life before he 
became a ‘Christian, he saw no fault in the central 
ptinciple of obedience to duty, to which he.had 
been trained as a boy...‘ I thank God,’’ he. wrote 
to Timothy, ‘‘whom I serve from my forefathers :in 
a pure conscience.’’, That word ‘‘conscience’’ was 
a great word with him (Rom. 2: 15;.9:1; 13: 
5; Cor. 8:7, 10, 12; 10: 25, 28, 29; 2 Cor. 1: 
2s 4233 G6.c O23 2 Tim, 32g, 19; § 39 %:.4 2:2) 
What worse thing can he say of the Cretans than that 
‘«their conscience is defiled’’ ? And ‘‘ought’’ was 
another of his great words (Acts 25 : 10; Rom. 8 : 26 ; 

23.33.38 Cat. -8 325. Bon.::6: 20; Col. 4st, 6; 
1 Thess. 4:1; 2 Thess. 3:7; 1 Tim. 3335.3 5.313; 
Titus 1:11). It was his training as a boy, we may 
believe, which gave him this deep and eafmest con- 
science. He himself traced it back to his forefathers. 


His Jewish Zeal Bred in the Bone 


His father and his father’s fathers had been 
Pharisees. His father observed punctiliously all the 
requirements of the ceremonial law regarding his son, 
and the boy grew up under his careful and scrupulous 
training (Phil. 3 : 5). His mother was equally devout, 
and the boy was set apart to God even from his birth 
(Gal. 1:15). All that could be done for a Jewish 
boy, we may be sure they did for their boy. We 
can only speculate as to the anguish his conversion to 
Christianity must have been to them. It has been 
suggested that when, as still a young man, needing 
the help of home and a father’s hand, and a mother's 
heart, Paul became a Christian, he was cast out by 
his family and wandered out alone into the strange 
new life. Paul never mentions his family in his 
epistles. In two of them he entreats fathers not to 
provoke their children to wrath, and in emphasizing 
the duty of the obedience of children he adds that 
this is due to parents ‘‘in the Lord.’’ Is he recalling 
some sad scene in his own life, when his father, of 
the strictest sect of the Pharisees, heartbroken at his 
son's apostasy, choked down his love and pity for the 
boy, provoked him to anger, and drove him out penni- 
less to follow the Nazarene? (Phil. 3:8.) In Tarsus 
and Jerusalem Paul had apparently needed nothing. 
As a Christian missionary he earns his living by his 
own toil, Until his journey to Rome he was a poor 
and homeless man. 

About the age of thirteen Paul came under the in- 
fluence and instruction in Jerusalem, whither he was 
sent, of one of the seven great doctors, Gamaliel, 
called by his contemporaries, ‘‘The Beauty of the 
Law."’ _ He was a man of high character, not hostile 
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Pharisee 


By Robert E. Speer 








If. we want to-become really acquainted with the 
great Apostle és -we study: lim: this ‘year, we must 
learn to know him’as & man. The ‘best interpreter 
‘of Paul’s manhood is one whose.own manhood hes 
been developed and ‘dominated by loyalty to Paul’s 
priticiples of life. Such a one is Robert E. Speer. 
Therefore The Sunday School Times has asked Mr. 
Speer to prepare nine studies of Paul as sidelights 
on the current lessons, and the first appears here- 
with. The others will treat of 


Paul the Roman Paul the Orator : 
Paul the Christian Paul the Man of Prayer 
Paul the Bible Student Paul the Missionary 
Paul the Friend Paul the All-Round Man 








or intolerant to Greek culture. . He lacked the inten- 
sity and fervor of his young pupil, and had none of 
the zeal of the persecutor which Paul had. Never- 
theless, in his school Paul tells us that he was ‘ in- 
structed according to the strict manner of the law of 
our fathers, being zealous for God.’’ Paul's word for 
‘*zealous’’ is derived from the Greek’ word meaning 
**to boil,’ ‘*to be hot."’ It is the same root from 
which Paul's word «‘fervent’’ is derivéd in Romans 
12:11. Either through his own personal qualities or 
through his family standing Paul became a young 
man of influence and prominence in Jerusalem. He 
had access to the high priest, and had his confidence 
(Acts 9: 1,2). Perhaps he was a member of the 
Sanhedrin, for he alludes to **my vote’” as given for 
the condemnation of the martyrs (Acts 26% '10). 


Did He Have Misgivings Before His Conversion ? 


When the issue over Christianity came, he was for 
aggressive measures. There was no restraint to his 
vehemence. ‘‘He ‘made havoc of the church,’ in- 
vading the sanctuaries of domestic life, ‘entering into 
every house,’ and those whom he thus tore from their 
homes he ‘committed to prison’! And not only did 
men suffer at his hands, but women also—a fact three 
times repeated as a great aggravation of his cruelty. 
These persecuted people were scourged — ‘ often 
scourged,’’ in many synagogues. Nor was Stephen 
the only one who suffered death, we may- infer from 
the apostle’s own confession. And what was worse 
than scourging, or than death itself, he used every 
effort to make them ‘‘blaspheme’’ that Holy Name 
whereby they were called. He was ‘‘a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious,”’ 

How can we account for such fury on the part of 
the urbane young man of Gamaliel’s school? Gama- 
liel refused to give his sanction to  persecuting 
measures. What drove Paul to his vindictive en- 
mity ? He was as much at war with himself as he 
was with the Christians. That was his trouble. He 
had begun to see the hopelessness of legalisth and 
Pharisaism, and to suspect the truth of the strange 
new doctrine which was forcing itself upon his mind 
and conscience. ‘‘Only on the assumption that some 
such thoughts had been working in Saul’s mind,"’ 
says the late Dr. Bruce, ‘‘does his furious, hyperbol- 
ical (Gal. 1 : 13) hostility to Christianity become in- 
telligible. These thoughts, combined with those 
ever-deepening doubts as to the attainability of right- 
eousness on the basis of legalism, fully account for his 
mad behavior. ‘They also prepare us for what is 
coming.’’ 

** Who lights the fagot ? 
Not the full faith: no, but the lurking doubt.’’ 


He had ceased to be sure of his Pharisaic: principles. 
That was what led him. to support himself in his own 
uncertainty by attacking the faith whose truth he kad 
already begun to suspect. His own deep personal 
experiences, vainly stifled by the spirit of persecution, 
were preparing him for his conversion. 

And his Pharisaic training had: prepared him ‘for 
the form of his experience. He had believed firmly 
in the doctrine of the Pharisees as against the Saddu- 
cees, in the reality of the spiritual world and of com- 
munication with it... The past. had:been. full: of such 


revelations to men. He had been trained in his strict 


‘Pharisee home from infancy to hold the Hebrew view 


‘t which attributed,’’ as. Ramsay says,..‘‘ the whole 


course’ of the national: religion “and fortunes —the 


latter being simply the measure of national adherence 


‘tothe ‘réetigion—to a series of such revelations made 


by God on various occasions to certain favored indi- 
viduals. Saul undoubtedly was eager and was pre- 
paring himself by ‘education, by study, by scrupu- 
lous obedience to the law, by ardent zeal in enforcing 
it ‘in others, to be in a fit state to hear the voice of 
God."’ 

And in another respect his Pharisaic training had 
made him ready not only for his conversion, but also 
for his missionary vision, ‘There lay in Paul's 
mind from infancy,’’ says Ramsay, in his essay on 
‘*The Statesmanship of Paul,"’ ‘‘ implanted in him 
by inheritance from his Tarsian Jewish parents, nour- 
ished by the surroundings of his childhood, modified 
and redirected by the marvelous circumstances of his 
conversion, the central and guiding and impelling 
thought that the religion revealed to the Hebrew race 
must conquer and must govern the Roman world 
(which, ultimately, would mean the whole world), 
and that the realization of this idea was the Kingdom 
of God. 

‘‘This was a very different idea from the idle 
dream of the Palestinian Pharisees and Zealots, a 
barren fancy, born of ignorance and narrow-minded- 
ness, that the Messiah would plant their foot on the 
necks of their enemies and make them to rule over 
their Roman conquerors. Such a thought was fruit- 
less and useless. The man who could give it space 
in his mind was never chosen by the divine ovet- 
ruling will to go to the Nations. We see in Paul ‘a 
totally different conception of the Messiah. After 
his Christian days began, that is, of course, obvious. 
But even from his childhood it was a rich and great 
idea—and therefore an idea of justice and freedom, 
bringing with it equality of rights, equality of citizen- 
ship, free participation in the one conquering religion. 
To prevent the Jews from sinking to the level of the 
Nations among whom their lot was cast, the Nations 
must be raised to the level of the Jews."’ 


His Two Great Errors 


There were other ideas, some enduring, some less 
abiding, which he carried over from his Pharisee 
days into his Christian thought and experience, but 
we can consider further here only the two great errors 
of his earlier years. In the first place he was con- 
scientious, but he failed to realize that to be conscien- 
tious is not always to be right. Later he recognized 
this, and mourns that he had thought he ought to do 
things contrary to the Name of Jesus. This is always 
the peril of good and earnest men. They are so sure 
of the integrity of their purpose that they are unsus- 
picious of the error in their moral judgment. That 
so good a man as Saul the Pharisee was so terribly 
wrong, that such devoted men as the Pharisees should 
murder Christians, thinking that they thus served God, 
should make us all modest and self-distrustful. We 
may be dead sure that we are right and turn out to 
be dead wrong. There is a safeguard and a certain 
guidance, but the Pharisees did not know where it 
was to be found. 

That was Saul’s second great error. He looked in 
the wrong place for the spring of life. He sought it 
in the law, and it was not there. When he realized 


this, he was in despair, and that despair drove him . 


to the madness of persecution to cover and conceal it 
from his own soul. The spring of life can never be 
in statutes or in obedience to rules. It can only be 
in what is living, in the living God himself and in 
God brought to man, made real and accessible in the 
Incarnation. The knowledge of God in Christ is 
eternal life. And it is also the correction of the moral 
conscience. Those whose conscience was so per- 
verted that they would murder Christians, conscien- 
tiously, were only capable of such error, said Jesus, 
because they had not known the Father character of 
God revealed in Christ. The honest Pharisee discov- 
ered this world -transforming secret when on the 
Damascus road-the glory of God in Christ struck him 
blind and gave him vision. 
New York City. 
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“Old Foes With New Faces ”’ 


By Charles F. Aked, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York City 





We read with indulgent toleration or half-amused interest of the sorcerers and exorcists of New 

Testament times, who fared so badly whenever they ventured to join issue with Christianity. 

But do the Christian people of to-day always set their faces as resolutely against this sort of 
quackery in modern life as they should? 


y= early in its career the infant church found 
itself in conflict with the sorcery and supersti- 
tion, with the magicians and mountebanks, with 
the exorcists and demon-doctors, of the ancient world. 
This. was inevitable. In a pre-scientific day magic 
bulked so large throughout every land, and exercised 
such dominion over the minds and hearts of people, 
that the followers of One whom they regarded as King 
of kings and Lord of lords could do no other than 
try conclusions with it. The stories of demoniacal 
possession, of the expulsion of evil spirits from the 
disquieted breasts of men and women, of the vagaries 
of the devils driven out, and the whole question as to 
our Lord's attitude to the popular belief and as to the 
language he held concerning the demons, is of intense 
interest to every student of the New Testament. 

Much remains obscure, even after the, profound 
study which our generation and previous generations 
have given to the question, and it may be that our 
churches and schools are yet so ill-prepared to appro- 
priate and systematize what is understood about the 
matter that the teacher, as well as the most intelligent 
scholar, will find attempted explanations sadly un- 
satisfactory. A plea may be made for Christian 
charity. A teacher may be, from the point of view of 
his nearest neighbor in the school, terribly ‘‘ hetero- 
dox'’ in his treatment of the demonology of the 
Scriptures, yet a true, brave, and. loyal disciple of 
Jesus Christ. John Wesley would have made the ac- 
ceptance of the Bible dependent on a belief in witch- 
craft. This is one of the abetratiotis of ‘a great’ man 
and a noble Christian.’ We must not imitate a hero 
only in his mistakes. The student of modern science, 
the psychologist, the alienist, may attempt explanations 
of the ‘‘nervous diseases’’ which he discerns beneath 
the New Testament phrases, and he may think that 
he finds his way to a fresher and more vital under- 
standing of the stories. It will be disastrous if 
another, whose reading has not been so extensive or 
has proceeded on other lines, assumes the right to 
‘¢judge’’ his brother for suspected disloyalty to the 
faith, The great majority of people engaged in the 
exposition of the Scriptures in Sunday-schools are, at 
the very best, inquiring their way through a new world 
of research. Mutual forbearance is called for. Ortho- 
doxy of the heart is even more valuable than an author- 
ized interpretation of demonic possession. 

One thing, however, is clear. The devotees of the old 
cult felt their position menaced by the disciples of the 
new faith, and the apostle of Jesus Christ accepted 
the challenge which the exorcist and the sorcerer flung 
at his feet. Without exception one result followed. 
The old magic never once opposed itself to the new 
faith without issuing from the conflict dismayed and 
disgraced. At the name of Jesus the demons fled. 

In Samaria one Simon, who had amazed the people 
with his sorcery, found himself deserted by his fol- 
lowers, who listened to the preaching of Philip the 
evangelist and were baptized. He, too, professed 
faith in the Saviour and was baptized, only to covet 
the power of Peter and John and to seek to purchase 
it with gold. Peter rebuked him, declaring that he 
was still in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of 
iniquity ; and he shrank from the apostle’s presence 
abashed.4 Much more remarkable is the conflict be- 
tween the sorcerer Elymas, the associate of the Roman 
proconsul in Paphos, with the apostle Paul. Beneath 
the blinding anger of Paul the sorcerer staggered and 
reeled. A mist swam before his eyes. Pitying hands 
had to lead him from the scene.*. When the slave 
girl of Philippi, whose ventriloquism had brought so 
much gain to her masters, came under Paul's influ- 
ence, her ‘‘divinations’’ ceased. A new and nobler 
spirit touched her own. There was no more profit for 
her owners. The ‘‘spirit had gone out of her.’"® The 
most violent catastrophe is reported in connection with 
Paul's work in Ephesus. Unconverted Jews, mounte- 
banks and impostors or else hopeless dupes, took upon 
themselves to expel demons in the name of, Jesus, 

1 Acts 8; lesson of February 28. 


2 Acts 13; lesson in the current issue. 
8 Acts 16; lesson of July x2. 


and it is recorded that the man possessed on whom 
they tried their futile arts turned upon them in fury 
and they fell victims to his violence. Then there 
came a profound reaction in Ephesus, and a great 
repudiation of magic arts. It is evident that the old 
superstition could not live with the new faith. 

At the same time it would be a great mistake to 
conclude that the superstition was all superstition, and 
that those addicted to its practises were all vulgar 
impostors, deceiving the people for the sake of power 
and pelf. Amongst them would be astrologers, but 
these were the predecessors of ‘our astronomers ; al- 
chemists, but these were the fathers of modern chem- 
istry ; and exorcists, but these may well have taken 
often the place of the modern physician. The bor- 
der-line between the pre-visions of a daring faith 
based on brilliant investigation; and charlatanry, can- 
not always be drawn with safety in our day. In the 
times with which we are dealing it could not be drawn 
at all. Dr. E. Ray Lankester has taught us to call 
the brave thinker who asks questions of nature and 
insists on replies, ‘* Nature-searchers,’’ and the term 
is' admirable. Everybody who has traveled in the 
East and lived near to the people has brought back 
stories that seem marvelous, often too marvelous for 
belief. Powers which for want of a better name we 
call ‘* occult,’ powers, too, or apparent powers, over 
animals and over people: for which exact science has 
no straightforward explanation, are matters of com- 


.mon rogers And there remains yet so large a yni- 


verse hidden things, unexplored, unmapped, that 
the ‘‘ nature-searchers’’ of that day may easily have 
seemed magicians to ignorant minds because of - their 
possession of knowledge elementary tous, ‘but at that 
time part of the universe still undreamed of. 

Nevertheless, it was by a sure instinct that the 
church of the New Testament set its face as a flint 
againt the magic of that day. And the good sense of civ- 
ilized man all the world over attests the feeling which 
the apostles and the early Christians manifested against 
philandering with ‘‘occult’’ things. Experience has 
shown with sufficient frequency and sufficient clear- 
ness that character deteriorates under such experi- 
ments ; that spirituality suffers; that God becomes 
more and more remote, more impersonal, less, in a 
word, God; and that the practises of ‘‘magic’’ are 
precisely those which charlatanry, quackery, and im- 
posture love best, through which they are able to 
dominate and swindle at will. 

If one were not familiar with the hold which these 
practises have had upon minds both cultivated and 
simple in ages past, it would be difficult to believe 
that in our day people could still flock to such char- 
latans. .A perusal of certain advertisements. in. the 
columns of the metropolitan press and of the press of 
many cities is humiliating to the pride of human in- 
telligence. Clairvoyants, palmists, astrologers, sec- 
ond-sight wizards, and all sorts of tricksters seem to 
flourish. In many parts of the English-speaking 
world the strong arm of the law has been stretched 
forth to’ break up these homes of imposture, with 
varying measures of success. The amazing thing is 
that people from our churches can be found at times 
to patronize them. Often, it may be admitted, visits 
are paid out of mere idle curiosity. None of the 
thoughtless youths or girls who go to the gipsy, or 
palniist, or astrologer, would be ready to admit a 
belief in the ‘‘ supernatural’’ abilities of the charla- 
tan whom they encourage. Yet their frivolous patron- 
age does harm. It helps to perpetuate a form of 
humbug of which our modern civilization should be 
ashamed, and against which, as we have seen, the 
church age by age has felt itself called upon to pro- 
test. The young members of our congregations who 
in mere light-heartedness lend themselves to these 
practises should be asked to take a broader view of 





4 Acts 193 lesson of August rs. 

% Even in the western world, my dear dead friend, Dr. John Watson 
(lan Maclaren), declared te me, with the utmost seriousness and with 
undisputable belief in what he was saying that in the Highlands of 
Scotland one person in every three to this day possesses second-sight. 
Sir' Edward ‘Russell ‘and Mr. W. T: ‘Stead were present when Dr. 
Watson said this. 
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the whole question, to consider the underlying objec- 
tion which religion lodges against them, and the cer- 
tainty that such practises and such people are yet in- 
cluded in the Apostle’s condemnation of those ‘in 
the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.’’ 
New Yorx City, 
— 


For Want of Thought 
By the Rev. William Wye Smith 
E Biss poet says, ‘‘Evil is wrought by want of 
t as well as want of heart."’ And often 
people get into a careless way of quoting or read- 
ing Scripture, and fail to understand it, for the simple 
reason of never trying to think what the words mean. 
I once heard from the pulpit, in the Scripture that was 
read on the occasion, ‘‘ The God of Israel will be your 
re-reward’’ (Isa. 52:12). The beautiful figure of an 
advance guard and a rear guard—God in front of us, 
and God behind us, for our protection and safety— 
was completely lost, just because rear was spelled in 
the old archaic form, rere. And as read, the clause 
was nonsense. Some years after, 1 happened to men- 
tion this circumstance to an experienced Christian, 
and he ingenuously confessed, ‘‘ Well, that is the way 
I have always read it !’’ 

At a convention I once attended, a man was teach- 
ing a large model Bible class ; the lesson being on 
the healing of the paralytic (Mark 2). At the third 
verse it says, he was ‘‘ borne of four.’ It seems plain 
enough, and easy to understand ; but our teacher had 
evidently got confused over the sound of the word 
‘*borne,’’ and remarked, ‘‘I don’t know whether it 
would be proper to call that man a twin, when there 
were four of them.’’ I quietly said ‘‘ B—o-r—n-e, 
borne, carried.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, yes,"’ said the teacher, 
reflectively ; and the incident was closed. But is it 
not strange that intelligent people should make such 
slips? The. first resulting from the [now] absurd 
archaic spelling in all the British Bibles ‘‘ printed by 
authority’’; and the second from the mere ‘‘ want, of 
thought.’’ , 

I remember, when a lad, for years I misunderstood 
(1.Cor. 15.:37), ‘‘ bare grain,’’ I thought of ‘: bare,”?, 
not as referring to naked or simple grains: of~ wheat,’ 
etc., but as the past participle of the verb ‘to bear.’’ 
And:‘a venerable Christian friend once asked' me, 
‘*Why do we say, ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ 
when we are plainly told, concerning God (James 1. : 
13), ‘‘ Neither tempteth he any man’’? And I had 
to explain the obsolete meaning of ‘‘temptation’’ ; 
now better conveyed by ‘‘testing,’’ ‘‘trying,’’ ‘‘ prov- 
ing’’; though we still say ‘‘tentative,’’ meaning ex- 
perimental. 

And it is very difficult to make the ordinary Sun- 
day-school boy or girl understand that in the com- 
mon version of the Bible, ‘‘ conversation’’ means 
behavior or manner of life; and ‘‘quick’’ means 
alive (though they sometimes cut a finger to the 
guick), or that ‘‘prevent’’ means anticipated, or 
‘*let’’ is to be understood as hindered. These and 
many other terms that have entirely changed their 
meaning—or others, like ‘‘leasing,’’ which was prob- 
ably already obsolete in 1611 ; or ‘* passion,’’ still 
used to signify Christ's sufferings, but in all other 
cases in an entirely different sense ; ‘‘ thought,’’ sev- 
eral times in the Sermon on the Mount for ‘‘anxiety ’’ ; 
‘*seethe’’ for boil (though we talk of'seething waters). 
These unnecessarily make the Word harder to be un- 
derstood. The Revised Versions remedy nearly all 
such, 

It is better perhaps to have a faulty understanding 
of the Word than not to think of it at all ; as, for in- 
stance, the old lady thought the most wonderful part 
of the cure of the paralytic was the strength given him 
to carry his bed (Mark 2:12), which she supposed 
was like her own, a big ‘‘ four-poster,’’—and ad- 
mired the miracle all the more on account of her mis- 
understanding ! Or, like another, who thought the 
penny a day in the parable (the Roman silver penny, 
denarius ; whence in Britain they get the «d"’ for 
penny or pence) was ‘‘no better than the sweat- 
shops,’’ and wondered that the Lord ‘did not de- 
nounce the oppression of the poor, to give only a 
penny for a day’s work’’ !' The man had, at least, 
pity for the poor. It is a mark of an untrained 
moral nature to make a flippant or wrong use of 
Bible facts or statements. A man once, in a defiant 
way, said to me, when I urged him to take a stand 
against the evils of drink, ‘‘Am I my brother's 
keeper?'’ I told him he to a great extent was, and 


that it was not good to adopt the words of a murderer 
for his motto, even if he did find them in the Bible. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 2 (Acts 13: 1-12) 


LESSON 5. MAY 2. 


Golden Text: Go ye 








The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


- An ingenious cipher-code plan, sure to hold interest and 
ewe 2 about effective home work by the class, and well 
worth trying even if the teacher is not out of town, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Foster, this week (page 208). 


Getting Started in Class 


D™ you ever see any one who was color-blind ? 
To such a person, red, and blue, and brown, 
and green, look just a dull gray,—all alike. 

The color-blind person cannot tell colors apart,—for 

there are no colors to him. In aclass in ‘* physio- 

logical psychology” in an eastern college one of the 

students was color-blind, and when tested made a 

‘*demonstration” of what the professor was 
teaching on the subject of sense-perception. But 
none of the other students envied the color-blind fel- 
low. Think of. how much pleasure in life such a one 
misses! 

Two of our new friends in the earliest days of 
Christianity once had an interesting adventure with 
a color-blind man,—color-blind in a somewhat differ- 
ent way from what we have been talking about. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


From now until next November Paul and his friends 
are going to do a lot of traveling. So we are go- 
ing to take a few minutes every Sunday, in class, to 
sketch our maps and locate Paul and his journeyings. 
We shall have to practise on this at home, to do it 
easily here. To-day, will do it for you. Next Sun- 
day you will all do it for me. 

Here let the teacher quickly sketch, on a 7 
sized sheet of paper, the coast of Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, locating all the cities so far touched 
in Paul's life. Run dotted lines to show his travels 
up ‘to this lesson. Leave out Cyprus from the map 
until you come to it in the lesson-story ; then insert 
it and add the dotted line pasaey of this lesson. ] 

Next Sunday I want all of you to make the same 
map in three minutes here in class,—I’ll have pencil 
and paper ready. We'll see who draws the best one; 

ou can practise drawing it at home all you please. 
(The teacher, of course, will see that the pupils are 
supplied with something to take home and work from. 
Nothing that the writer has seen is quite so simple, 
clear, and convenient as ‘* Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s 
mae gal which can readily be furnished to, or 
ught by, each member of the class. ] 

Now get into the lesson-story as rapidly and vividly 
as possible, by questioning out of the class all you 
can, and telling the rest yourself. Miss Slattery’s 
second paragraph shows how to lead a clas§ interest- 
ingly through the facts of the lesson. Show how the 
new missionaries felt their way cautiously, as it were, 
step by step in this new enterprise. The following 
material will be useful in bringing out the story: 


Interesting facts on the places mentioned (Riddle, 2). 

The uaa between prophets and teachers (Riddle, 
on v. I). 

The proportion of foreign missionaries to home ministers, 
in Antioch and the United States (Pierson, 1). 

The formal church of Antioch now recognized by the list 
of workers mentioned (Ramsay, 1). 

Antioch now took first place in the universal church of 
that day (Ramsay, 3). 

How ‘‘ s—e-p—a-r—a-t-i-o-n ’’ spelled success then, as it 
does now (Ridgway, 2). 

Paul and Barnabas contrasted (Sanders, 3). 

Cyprus meant ‘‘ beginning at home’’ for Barnabas 
(Ridgway, 3). 

How the missionaries began their work in Cyprus (Ram- 
Say, 4). 

Three factors that were essential to the successful com- 
mencement of thé missionary enterprise (Sanders, 2). 

What kind of man the sorcerer was (RamSay, 5). 

The occupation of sorcerer forbidden by the Mosaic law 
(Riddle, on v. 6). 

An Oriental sorcerer to-day a sort of commercialized 
Sherlock Holmes (Mackie, 2). 

The exciting encounter between Paul and Elymas vividly 
described (Ramsay, 6, 7). 

Wherein the Sergius incident was new and epoch-making 
in the missionary enterprise : a direct’ appeal to a hitherto 
uninfluenced Gentile (Ramsay, 8).° 

Why Saul’s name hereafter became Paul (Ramsay, last 
paragraph ; Riddle, on v. 9). 

For further points, see references under ‘* Your Lesson 
Questions Answered.”’ 


Elymas the sorcerer was sadly color-blind: he did 
not see any difference between the color of his own 
natural ‘‘ magic” and trickery, and that of the won- 


(Continued on page 208, first.columny ‘ 
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PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY—CY¥PRuS 


Acts 13: 1-12, Commit verses 2, 3 


t Now there were at An’ti-och, in the church that was there, 

rophets and teachers, Barnabas, and Sym’e-on that was called 
Ni’ r, and Lu’ci-us of Cy-re’ne, and Man’a-en the foster- 
brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 2 And as they min- 
istered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. 3 ‘hen, when they had fasted and prayed and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away. 

4 So they, being sent forth by the Holy Spirit, went down 
to Se-leu’ci-a ; and from thence they sailed to Cy’prus. 5 And 
when they were at Sal’a-mis, they proclaimed the word of God 
in the synagogues of the Jews : and they had also John as their 
attendant. 6 And when they had gone through the whole 
island unto Pa’phos, they found a certain ! sorcerer, a false 
prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar-Je’sus ; 7 who was with 
the proconsul, Ser’gi-us Pau‘lus, a man of understanding. 
The same called unto him Barnabas and Saul, and sought to 
hear the word of God. 8 But El’y-mas the ! sorcerer Gor so 
is his name by interpretation) withstood them, seeking to turn 
aside the proconsul from the faith. 9 But Saul, who is also 
called Paul, filled with the Holy Spirit, fastened his eyes on 
him, 10 and said, O full of all guile and all wap, thou son 
of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? 11 And now, 
behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun ?for a season. And immediately 
there fell on him a mist and a darkness ; and he went about 
seeking some to lead him by the hand. 12 Then the procon- 
sul, when he saw what was done, believed, being astonished at 
the teaching of the Lord. 


1Gr. Magus: as in Mt. 2. 1, 7, 16, 2% Or, until 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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This map gives an idea, in reduced form, of the clear outline maps 
in “‘ Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s Journeyings.” ‘The chart shows five 
maps—Period of Preparation, and four Missionary Journeys—with 
— step of Paul’s travels plainly traced ; in separate columns are 
set down all the Scripture events of his life, in order, with probable 
dates, and place and time of his letter-writing. Folded between cloth 
board covers, pocket size, 20 cents each, to be had af The Sunday 
School Times Company. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The Editor would like to know how many readers find this section 
of “ Lesson Questions Answered” useful. Would the teacher's 
need be just as well served if these questions were itted, but the 
information to which they refer given, as usual, in the various les- 
son articles in the Times,—chiefly by Professors Riddle and Ram- 
say? A postal-card reply Srom readers will be appreciated. 





Verse 1.—What was the distinction between prophets 
and teachers? What is known about the persons named? 
(Riddle, paragraph 3, and on v. 1; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 2.—What is the significance of the expression 
** ministered to the Lord’?? What place had fasting in the 
life of the early Christians? Was ita part of worship? 
How may we understand the Holy Spirit made his will 
known to men in that day ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 3.—Had the laying on of hands any special signifi- 
cance? (Riddle.) 

Verse 5.—Was any one allowed to preach in the syna- 
gogues, regardless of what he had to proclaim? Were 
there no objections to their preaching Christ there? In 
what capacity was John their attendant ? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 6.—What was the occupation of sorcerer? Was 
there any penalty under the strict Jewish law for doing as 
inl ag did ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 5; Aked, on page 204; 
Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 7.—What was a proconsul? What is known 
about Sergius Paulus? ‘* With the proconsul”’ in what 
capacity? Who called them—the sorcerer or the procon- 
sul? (Riddle, paragraph 3, and on v. 7; Ramsay, 4.) 

Verse 8.—Why did the sorcerer oppose the teaching of 
the missionaries? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 5.) 

Verse 9.—When was Saul first called Paul? What sig- 
nificance is there in the fact that he was later called Paul ? 
(Riddle ; Ramsay, last paragraph.) 

_ Verse .11.—Did this, blindness. have any special  signifi- 
cance ? (Riddle.) i Nee'g ci 


into all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation.—Mark 16: 15 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—Soon after the return of Barnabas and 
Saul from Jerusalem (12:25). As this seems 
to have occurred not long after the death of 

Herod Agrippa (A.D. 44), the probable date is A.D. 45. 

Places.— A nZzocvh, the capital of Syria (see on pre- 
vious lesson). It was very favorably situated for 
the new outward movement of Christianity. More- 
over, Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, the nearest 
island, and Saul was a native of Cilicia, the neighbor- 
ing province. . Se/eucia, the seaport of Antioch, about 
sixteen miles down the river Orontes. Cyprus, about 
eighty miles southwest of Seleucia, was a triangular 
island about 150 miles long from east to west, and 50 
or 60 miles wide. Sa/amis was the chief city on the 
eastern coast, and Paphos the capital city, situated on 
the western coast, eight miles north of ancient Paphos, 
notorious for its licentious rites in honor of Venus. 

Persons.—Five ‘‘ prophets and teachers” are named 
in verse 1. Two, doshabes and Saul, have already 
been prominent in the narrative. Nothing beyond 
what is here stated is known about the others. 
Symeon (=Simeon, or Simon) was called ‘‘ Niger,” 
meaning ‘‘black” ; hence he may have been an 
African. Lucius of Cyrene, a city in Libya, is not 
Luke the evangelist, the names being different. 
Manaen (=Menahem, 2 Kings 15: 14) was the foster- 
brother of Herod Antipas, the murderer of John the 
Baptist. Bar-/Jesus,—that is, ‘‘Son of Joshua,” a Jew- 
ish renegade, practising sorcery in Cyprus. ‘Ely- 
mas" (v. 8) is from the Arabic, meaning sorcerer or 
magician; hence the probability that he was an Ara- 
bian Jew. Such adventurers were common in those 
eee Paulus, the Roman proconsul in 
Cyprus. Otherwise unknown. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Prophets and teachers: The former had 
the ‘‘gift” of speaking through direct inspiration; 
the latter gave ordinary instruction, The prophet 
was often a teacher, but the teacher was not neces- 
sarily a prophet. 

Verse 2.—Ministered unto the Lord: Engaged in 
their religious duties.—And fasted: Stated fasts 
are not enjoined in the New Testament, but private 
and voluntary fasting is mentioned. This fasting 
was for some special reason not named.—7he Holy 
Spirit said: Probably through one of the prophets. 

Verse 3.—Laid their hands on them: To set them 
apart for a ‘‘ work,” not an office. This was not 
*‘ordination,”’ since both were already preachers; 
least of all, was it ordination to the apostolate (see 
Gal. 1). These services may have been rendered by 
the other prophets and teachers, or by the elders. 

Verse 5.—/n the synagogues of the Jews: There 
were probably several synagogues at Salamis, and 
any teacher might be invited by the ruler of the 
synagogue to preach. See verse15. Until opposition 
developed Barnabas and Saul would be permitted to 
speak.—/ohn as their attendant: John Mark (see 
chap. 12: 12,25). His service was probably personal 
and external rather than religious. 

Verse 6.—A certain sorcerer: His occupation was 
expressly forbidden in the Mosaic law (Exod. 22: 18; 
Deut. 18: 10), and he now acted in opposition to the 
fuller truth of the gospel. 

Verse 7.— With the proconsul: A Roman official 
who exercised consular authority in one of the prov- 
inces, or as commander of an army, though not a 
consul; they were often attended by rhetoricians, 
astrologers, and other charlatans.— Zhe same: That 
is, the proconsul. 

Verse 8.—Wéithstood them: Probably before the 
proconsul. This was natural, since an acceptance 
of the gospel would destroy his influence and trade. 
—Turn aside; The same word as ‘‘ pervert” (v. 10). 

Verse 9.—Saul, who is also called Pau/: From 
this point onward the name ‘‘ Paul” is used (except 
in the accounts of his conversion), and given prece- 
dence to that of Barnabas. The two leading expla- 
nations are: (1.) ‘That he always had both names, as 
was common, especially among Hellenistic Jews, and 
that his Gentile (or Roman) name is used from this 
point, because his mission to the Gentiles bécomes 
prominent. (2.) That the name Paul (=little) was 
assumed in recognition of Sergius Paulus, the first 
prominent Roman convert. The former view seems 
preferable. ‘‘ Paul” is the name here used, before 
the conversion of Sergius Paulus (vs. 9, 12). 

Verse 11.—For a season: This ——- a possi- 
bility of repentance and recovery. hose who hold 
that Paul's vision was permanently impaired by the 
occurrence omthe way to Damascus, find some’analo- 


* gies in this’ blindness. 
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The Approach to the Gentiles 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


S LUKE described the government of the church 
A in Jerusalem by the Twelve, and the appoint- 
ment of the Seven to co-operate with them when 
the volume of business increased, so at this point, 
after telling how the first Gentile church was founded 
and how it was united to the central body in Jeru- 
salem by the tie of charity and service, he names the 
leaders of this new church, Barnabas, Symeon Niger, 
Lucius, a Cyrenean, Menahem (in Greek, Manaen), 
and Saul. The order evidently gives the official pre- 
cedence and dignity at this period, A.D. 45. Barna- 
bas ranks first as representing the authority of the 
central church, and as deputy of the apostles; Saul 
last, as the youngest and latest. The other three are 
evidently the ear y founders of the Antiochian Church. 
In the course of their ministration and fasting, the 
message of God was made known to them that the 
hour had arrived peer agi in the spring of A. D. 46) 
to begin the special work to which Barnabas and Saul 
had been called, It is not stated that their work was 
defined. Apparently its exact character and sphere 
was not known, It had to be discovered by doin 
it; and when the two missionaries returned to Antioc 
it was recognized 4 the church that they had ful- 
filled it (14 : 26). e also must discover what it was 
by reading the account of their work, 

The church of Antioch sent them forth, releasin 
them from their duties there. The church of Antioc 
received them ape on their return (14: 27). It was 
thereby marked out as the mother-church of the 
Pauline congregations; and it ranks henceforth as 
more truly the directing and moving gore in the 
universal church than Jerusalem was. The church of 
Antioch sent them forth; but alsothe Holy Spirit sent 
them forth. The action of the assembled congrega- 
tion is the action of the Spirit, alike at Antioch (13 : 4) 
and at Jerusalem (15: 28). 

The two apostles went down to Seleucia, the har- 
bor of Antioch, and sailed for Cyprus, where they 
made a missionary progress through the island, be- 
ginning from Salamis. The paeewe in Cyprus 
evidently was similar to what had occurred in Syria 
and Palestine: the apostles everywhere addressed 
the congregations in the synagogues, including prob- 
ably'the **God-fearing"” Gentiles who had been at- 
tracted to attend, but they did'not directly appeal to the 
Gentiles. No newstep was made until they reached 
Paphos, the capital city at the western end of the 
island, where the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, invited 
Barnabas and Saul to explain their doctrine to him. 
This Roman official was ‘‘a man of understanding,” 
interested in philosophic and scientific studies. 

At this point the apostles came in contact with a 
ant named Bar-Jesus, one of those magicians, simi- 
ar to Simon of Samaria, who were so common in the 
ancient world. ‘These magicians were generally 
of the same character, possessing a certain stock of 
real knowledge about the powers and processes of 
nature, which they eked out in varying degrees'by 
imposture and fraudulenttricks. He forthwith recog- 
nized that the newly-arrived Jews were dangerous 
rivals, He doubtless regarded them as persons of 
his own class, bent on obtaining reputation, influ- 
ence, and fortune by public exhibition of their knowl- 
edge and their powers ; and he sought to turn away 
the proconsul from listening tothem. Thus the scene 
was turned into a direct combat between the one 
power and the other, between the sorcerer or false 
——. Bar-Jesus, and the preachers of the true 

aith, 

There, in a hall or an open court of the proconsul’s 
palace, the contest was fought. We are left to im- 
agine the earlier stages. The narrative moves on to 
the point where the magician, observing the effect 
which the words of Barnabas and Saul were exerting 
on the Roman, and dreading that they might sup- 
plant him in the favor of the great man, tried to in- 
terrupt the we Perhaps he sought to cast 
ridicule on the speakers. Certainly he attempted to 
misrepresent and distort the history of Jesus, whom 
they were preaching, and thus ‘ pervert the right 
ways of the Lord.” Perhaps he tried te impress the 
proconsul by some tricky exhibtion of his power. 

We can imagine Saul making a step forward, trans- 
ported with the indwelling power of the Holy Spirit, 
and fixing his blazing eyes on the sorcerer, who cow- 
ered and shriveled beneath that terrible gaze and 
the terrible words that accompanied it. Some such 
withering effect is clearly implied in the act that fol- 
lowed. ar-Jesus lost all power of resistance, and 
will-power: he was helpless before the denunciation 
of the apostle. As he heard the voice of doom that 
he should be blind for a time, he tottered about in the 
hall, groping for some one who might guide him. 

This marvelous scene is the first in which the gos- 
pel was presented direct to a Gentile (doubtless to a 
group of Gentiles, the attendants on the proconsu)), 
wholly me gs aye: by previous participation in the 
teaching of the synagogues. ithout intending it, 
and without seeking the opportunity, the apostles 
had ‘‘turned to the Gentiles,” and the occasion was 
consecrated, marked as epoch-making, by a wonderful 
exhibition of spiritual power. 

In this moment, filled with the Spirit, Saul steps 
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into the ition of leader, and at the same moment 
his Jewish name Saul drops from him in the his- 
torian’s mind and narrative. His Greek and Roman 
name Paul is now mentioned for the first time, and 
henceforth he stands before us in Luke's pages as 
the Roman or Greek Paulus. He moves henceforth 
in the Greek and Roman world as a member of it, 
bearing a name that belongstoit. It happened that 
the Greek and Roman name of the apostle was the 
same as the last name of the proconsul; but this was 
a mere accident. Saul had possessed from childhood 
the name Paulus. He was born in a double rank, a 

ew among Jews, and a Roman Tarsian among 

omans and Tarsians; and he had two names corre- 
sponding to his double rank. Among Jews he was 
named Saul, and hitherto we have seen him in that 
character. Among Greeks and Romans his name 
was Paulus, and henceforth we shall see him in this 
character. 
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The Call—In Antioch and America 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HERE are over 140,000 Protestant ministers in the 
United States. What would the church and 
the nation say if it should be announced that 

58,000 of these were to be sent out at once as foreign 
inissionaries! Yet that was the proportion (two out 
of five prophets and teachers) that the Holy Spirit 
called to the foreign work from the Antioch church. 
In the American church it is different, for in place of 
58,000, less than 2,000 ordained missionaries are sent 
out by the 20,000,000 members. Why this vast dif- 
ference ? 

We can imagine that some of the Christians in 
Antioch, who were not much interested in the re- 
gions beyond, thought it a foolish waste of men and 
money to send their two best workers away when 
Antioch itself had scarcely been touched, and Syria 
was still in the grasp of heathenism,. Why not con- 
vert their own land first ? 

But if a country or a monarch, whom we love 
and to whom we have sworn allegiance, is engaged 
in a righteous warfare for the sake of life and liberty, 
what.constitutes a.cdll to'servite in the king’s army ? 
Must,men be drafted before they will consent to en- 
list ?, No; the call consists in a general appeal for 
volunteers, together with the knowledge that more 
men are needed, and some fitness on the t of the 
individual for service. Saul and Barnabas, Carey, 
Judson, and all the noblest missionaries since their 
time, were volunteers—ready to go anywhere—be- 
fore they were assigned to the foreign field. 

The only missionary call needed is the Great Com- 
mission of Christ. ‘The assignment to definite service 
is for those who are volunteers. Every church and 
every Christian has a missionary obligation. The 
Great Commander's plan for the conquest of the 
world has not beer abandoned, and until it has been 
carried out to completion none can escape responsi- 
bility. All who cannot go, like Barnabas and Saul, 
can, like the Antioch church, at least let go and help 
to go. Saul was converted for the very purpose that 
he might goto the Gentiles (Acts 9 : 15), and the 
church was founded in Antioch that it might become 
the new center of a foreign missionary campaign. 
Why were you converted, and why was your church 
founded ? : 


Note.—For examples of missionary calls see ‘‘ New Acts of 
the Apostles *’ (pp. 51-53), by A. ‘I’. Pierson, and The Mis- 
sionary Review, June, 1yo5. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


ROPHETS and teachers (v. 1). We still need 
them. In the Bible land, the three chief re- 
ligions have their three prophetic voices: Moses 

for the lous, Christ for the Christians, and Muham- 
mad for the Moslems. The message from each is 
the Law, the Gospel, and the Koran, and for each 
message there is its teacher: the rabbi, the priest, or 
the shaykh. 

They found a certain sorcerer (v. 6). In Arabic 
stories there is frequent allusion to the wonderful 
guesses of the sorcerer attached to the court, or the 
devices indulged in to keep the king from discover- 
ing the sorcerer’s ignorance. They are often men of 
ie including shrewd perception of charac- 
ter. he Oriental sorcerer is a commercialized Sher- 
lock Holmes. He is kept so that he may use his 
skill for his master’s safety and success, and no re- 
muneration can be too great for such benefits of 
actual protection and peace of mind. A man of this 
description had almost unlimited power at the Sul- 
tan’s palace until the great change was effected in 
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the Turkish government last August: He was then 
dismissed, with many other objectionable officials. 
Beyrout, Syria. 
54 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Kinds. — The foster-brother of Herod the 
tetrarch, and Saul(vy. 1). From the very first the 
church was made up as it has always been. Some- 
bodys and nobodys. Fine folks from palaces and 
the plain folks from cottages. Blue blood and brains. 
School-mates of kings and work-mates of slaves. 
Ged uses all sorts as he reaches out and gathers 
them into his infant church. All come on the 
same terms—faith in the Lord Jesus. This Herod 
was the one of the drink and the dance, and the 
murder of John (Matt. 14: 1-12). Since Manaen was 
his chum you can guess the pace. And as for Saul, 
the smart, keen Jew, we know him as a man-killer, too. 
How Christ found Herod’s friend we are not told, 
but we know his way with Saul. Is the boy wild? 
Never despair (Ezek. 18 : 21-23; 1 Tim. 2: 4). When 
you go to New York, can in the morning hear 
the richest young man in the world for in 
the fine church up on the Avenue, and in the evening 
go down in the Bowery and hear a redeemed bum 
speak for God in the plain mission. Both will tell 
the same story. Thus has it been from the first, and 
thus will it ever be in the church of Christ. There is 
a place for the high folks and a place for the smart 
folks and a place for us ordinary folks; and we are 
all workers together with him (2 Cor. 6: 1). 


How to Success.— Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul (v. 2). Blessed are you if you’ve picked your 
thing todo. .A tradé,—a business,—a profession, no 
matter which, know this: you'll never approach the 
top in it unless you are separated to it. -T-a- 
t-1-o-n spells success. ‘Nearly, if not quite all, the 
men filling the good places in this town are separated 
men. Moyer, the late master amano at the steel 
works, when he was an appréntice separated himself 
from the pool. rgom, cigar store and ‘‘ the boys,”’ and 
spent his nights with. the T-square and Correspon- 
dence School. The Mahogany desk heard of it— 
‘‘eyed him ”—and up he went. . Mahogany desks are 
always near sighted. They-can never see the loveliest 
flower when in the bunch, But just separateit once! 
The folks who are abie to do something for’ God: and 
who have the respect of you fellows are those who are 
separated from cards, theaters, dances, and Sunday 
fly-around’s (2 Cor. 6 : 14, 17; Psa. 119 : 63). 


Beginning at Home.— Ziey sailed to Cyprus (v. 4). 
That age was the bronze age. Cyprus was the copper 
land. Great Britain gave the tin to turn the copper 
into useful bronze. In her mission to pagan Europe,, 
Christianity plants her first step upon the isle of the 
metal worker. After nineteen centuries Christian 
England, clad in steel, returns to sit on Cyprus and 
with watchful - says tosavage Europe, Islam Asia, 
and the pagan East, ‘‘ Be good.” aero was full of 
Jews. And the Jew has never lost his hold on the 
copper business! It was the home of Barnabas. 

en Barnabas had found Christ, and a Paul who 
could preach him, his own folks and neighbors were 
his first thought. For he was ‘‘a good man.” When 
you find Christ and want to tell the world about him, 
right down in that old grimy steel works is the place 
to begin. In fact, if you have the real thing, it is 
where you will want to begin asdid Barnabas. At 
the noon-day prayer-meetings which the boys are 
helding in our works, I notice that while they hear 
the ministers that come there to speak, they /#s¢en to 
George, Sam and Jim, and the other shop fellows when 
they give their testimony. Indeed the patent medi- 
cine testimonials which are signed by the neighbors 
we know are the ones we read! The place for you to 
witness for God is right at home (Mark 5: 19). | 


Two Hundred Pounds Pressure.—Pau/, filled with 
the Holy Spirit (v. 9). Down at the shop the othes 
day the boys got a funnel and a bucket, and poured 
the water into a tank we have there. ‘Is it full?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Yes,” they replied, ‘‘ guess it is.” Then 
they screwed a pipe into it and put on the pump. 
The pressure gauge showed two hundred pounds. 
**Is she full?” l asked. ‘> You just bet she is,” they 
shouted. Well, that was the way Paul was filled 
with the Holy Spirit as he faced the withstanding 
servant of the devil. And that is the way for you to 
go up against the devil if you want victory. That 
tank down at the shop, filled up with a bucket and a 
funnel, might as well be an old rain barrel so far as 
any work is concerned. But when we got the pump 
on her and the pressure up—well, if a stream from it 
should hit you, you would know a thing or two—just 
as Elymas did. Any of you can be filled with the 
Holy Spirit for the asking (Luke 11:13). ‘‘ Every 
fellow can’t be a Paul.’” Yes he can, George, at the 
same price. Every one of you have had a thousand 
times more advantages than Paul. Paul was like 
most of us. The Holy Spirit was the power that filled 
Paul, and the same power will fill you. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 2 (Acts 13 : 1-12) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘The impor- 
tant ae the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Ponylog Honestly.— 7hen, when they had... prayed 
v. 3). Atthe Seaeaing of the last Scent ctie 

uel Mills made up his mind to be a missionary. 
When he told his father, Mr. Mills said he shouldn't. 
As neither would give up, they called a council of a 
few godly men to pray over it. The one who led was 
a plain, blunt man, and this was his prayer: ‘‘ Al- 
mighty God, thou knowest that thy servant Mills 
consecrated this boy to thy service in his youth, and 
new that the boy wants to h the gospel to the 
heathen thy servant Mills is mad. Amen.” When 
they got up from their knees, ‘‘thy servant Mills” 
said, ‘‘He can go.” Now I notice that if we put the 
thing that troubles us before God straight the whole 
difficulty solves itself. It is when we go to the Lord 
beating around the bush that we become confused, 
and say, ‘‘ I don’t know where the Sw of duty lies.” 
—Grace E. Potter, Hartwick, N. Y. From Dr. 
Schauffler’s ** God's Call to Service.” 


Loving Loyalty.— 7hen, when they had fasted and 
rayed,... they sent them away (¥- 3). . Campbell 
Vhite, in a lecture at fhe Student Volunteer Conven- 

tion at Nashville, said: ‘‘ Would it not be Christlike to 
take the attitude that my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Paton, 
did over at Pittsburg three years ago, when their only 
child, a beautiful, clever, tender girl, came to them 
one day and said she wanted to be a missionary out 
in Africa. And they were so much in sympathy with 
Christ that they said, ‘We shall. be very giad to 
have you go.’ Then, as they thought and prayed 
over it for a few days, they decided that they could 
not let anybody else support their daughter, and so 
they sent word to the mission board that they wanted 
to have the privilege for the rest of their lives of 
paying their daughter’s salary while she worked over 
yonder in Africa. And when one and another of 
their friends came to them, protesting against this 
madness in sending their only child away off to bury 
her life in the heart of Africa, their sim Te answer to 
their critics was in words like these: ‘Our Lord has 
given his best-to us, and our best is not too good for 
him.’”—Mrs. L. R. Hogan, Toledo, Ohio. 

é Vases.— Bui Elymas ... withstood them, 
seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith 
(v..8). Josiah Wedgewood wason one occasion show- 
ing a nobleman of dissolute habits and atheistic be- 
lief through his famous — and explaining the 
intricate and delicate process of vase-making. The 


nobleman stopped beside a young man who was giv- 


ing the finishing touches to a copy of the celebrated 
Portland vase. The nobleman rarely allowed an 
onputsets to speak ey of religion to go 
by, and did not this time. he young man seemed 
shocked at first, then listened with interest, and 
when the nobleman closed his’ remarks burst into a 
jeering laugh. Mr. Wedgewood made no comment, 
but taking the vase from the hand of the work- 
man threw it to the pavement, shattering it into a 
thousand pieces. ‘‘ That was unpardonable care- 
lessness,”’ said the nobleman angrily, ‘‘ I wished ‘to 
take that vase home for my collection.” ‘* Yet you 
forget, my Lord,” said Mr. Wedgewood, *‘ that the 
om of that youth came pure into the world. That 
his parents, lends. all good influences have been at 
work to make him a vessel fit for the Master’s use, 
and that you, with your impious touch, have undone 
the work of years. No human hand can bind to- 
gether again what you have broken.’ — Louise 
Sprenkel, York, Pa. From Our Young People. 


Finding His Place.— W/t thou not cease to pervert 
the right ways of the Lord? a 10.) A young law- 
yer, an infidel, going to the West to settle for life, 
made his boast that he would locate in some place 
where there were no churches, Sunday-schools, or 
Bibles. Before the year was out he wrote toa for- 
mer classmate, a young minister, begging him to 
come and bring plenty of Bibles, and preach, and 
start a Sunday-school, ‘* For,” said he, ‘‘I have be- 
come convinced that a place without Christians and 
Sabbaths and churches and Bibles. is too much like 
hell for any living man to stay in.”"—7he Rev. C. H. 
ysmena Mecklenburg, N.Y. From The Battles of 

ecaven, ; 


A Turk’s Astonishment.—Zeing astonished at the 
teaching of the Lord (v.12). A young Turk visited 
New York City recently. He was educated, being 
able to speak several languages, including English. 
On Friday he worshiped in the single mosk the city 
contained. On Sunday, the son oF his host invited 
him to visit a Christian hospital. The Turk asked 
if it were true, as he had heard, that when all the 
Christians who needed attention were cared for, 
Jews and even Muhammadans might be admitted for 
treatment. He was told that men were received 
without asking their faith, but were cared for simply 
on the basis of their need. It happened that there 
was a Turk in one of the wards. hey were taken 
to his cot, and the two Turks became at once ani- 
mated in conversation. Turning. to the nurse the 
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visitor said, ‘‘ He tells me that you are an angel, 

that you have done for him, a rk, all that you 

could do. I, too, want to thank you.” When they 

left, the man was too much overcome for words, but 

when they reached the pavement he paused, and, 

spreading his hands to heaven, ~s — blessings 
e 


Ye the Christians, whose faith ated.—Mrs. 
. W. Lowe. From The Lutheran Observer. 
Silent —When he saw what was done, 


An American teacher was em- 
ployed in ne on the understanding that during 
school hours he should not utter a word on the sub- 
ect of Christianity, The engagement was faithfully 


believed (v. 12). 


-_kept, and he lived before his students the Christ-life, 


but never spoke of it tothem. Not a word was said 
to influence the young men committed to his care. 
But so beautiful was his character, and so blameless 
his example, that forty of the students, unknown to 
him, met in a grove and signed a secret covenant to 
abandon idolatry. Twenty-five of them entered the 
Kioto Christian Training School, and some of them 
are now preaching the gospel which their teacher 
has unconsciously commended. Christ’s gospel re- 
ceived its corroboration in its frui — Hugh T. 
Kerr, Chicago. The prize for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


HERE! I'm so glad they've begun to call him 
Paul. I did hate that other name of his. And 


when I read in the chapter before this one about’ 


Barnabas and Saul fulfillin’ their ministry, I couldn’t 
bear to see those names together—his with Barnabas, 
that good man whose very name itself was _— and 
beautiful, meaning a son of consolation. rnabas 
used to becalled Joses; that was what his folks named 
him, not knowing what he was to into. But 
the apostles gave him a new name, when he became 
anew man. That was a way they had those times, 
and seems ’s if ’twas a dreadful good way. I don’t 
see why '‘tisn’t kept up now; 'twould be terrible 
helpin’. We dosee folks nowadays, church members, 
them that perfess to have been converted and have 
been maybe, but they hold so to their money, their 
farms, their earnings and savings. Talk of tithes, 
tenth: parts. given to the Lord,. why they don’t give 
hundredths; can’t afford it. Now suppose, when 
they joined the church by perfession, a new name 
had been give to them, meaning ‘‘giving gladly,” 
‘*free-handed charity,” ‘‘a cheerful giver,” or some- 
thing of that sort. Why, they'd be ashamed not to 
live up to their new name. They'd hate to see folks 
look at each other and kind of smile when they was 
spoke of as ‘‘him that gives cheerful,” thinking all 
the time of the stinginess and nearness and the be- 
grudged penny or nickel put in the contribution-hox. 

tell you, give a man or a woman a good, noble 
name, speak of them and to them as if they really 
had truth or cleanness of life, sober ways or pure 
lips, open hands or loving hearts, and more’n likely 
they'll try to have these things,—and maybe get them 
after a spell. ; 

I don’t know what the word Saul means, nor Paul 
either, for that matter. They’d know over at the 
Sunday-school, I suppose. I only sense this, that all 
those cruel, dreadful persecutings, casting into prison, 
working havoc in the church, holding the coats of the 
men who stoned that blessed martyr Stephen with the 
shining angel face, and consenting free to his death, 
all those terrible things were done by Saul. And the 
ators ong converting man, suffering for the Lord, 

aten, shipwrecked, robbed, starved, shut up in 

rison for Him, was and is always to us believers 

aul, the servant of Jesus Christ. We remember in 
one of the lessons lately it told about Antioch being 
the place where the disciples was first called Chris- 
tians. Seems queer there was ever a time when that 
name wasn’t given to Christ’s followers, don’t it? 
That there was ever a day when that beautiful name 
wasn’t known all over the land. I wonder who first 
thought of the word? Was it Peter, remembering 
how he’d three times over denied belonging to Christ, 
and longing to bear his name now all the rest of his 
days? Or did John, ’most feeling the beating of that 
wonderful heart his head had rested on a little ways 
back, whisper it softly to the rest? Or his brother 
James, knowing in some strange, spirit way how 
soon he was to follow his suffering Master,—did he 
think of that beautiful name to go home with? We'll 
never know,—'t any rate, not in this world. 

It was a blessed thought of somebody. Even when 
we, here below, first hear ourselves called by that 
name, or feel the new, frightened, doubting, trembling 
hope that it belongs to us, why it’s a wonderful occa- 
sion. I, for one, shall never forget in all my born 
days that time in my own life, though it’s most sixty 
year ago, and I don’t feel’s if I ever should forget it, 
even up ‘there.”-Though’ I’ hope and believe that 
through the mercy of God I shall have put into my 
hand when I reach that happy land one of those 
white, white span-clean stones, with a bran-new 
name on it that no man knoweth save him that re- 
ceiveth it, 


New York City. 
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Lesson-Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Steizle 


Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Labor 


ge OUR own day the church is face to face with the 
tators of social and religious unrest. Most 
of them are seeking to undermine the teachings 
of the church and her representatives, as did Elymas 
the sorcerer in the apostles’ ef The subtle thing 
about the teaching of the agitator is his claim 
that his system is a ‘‘ religious” system, and that it 
meets all the needs of men. e insists that his 
teaching more nearly represents the true spirit of 
oo than does the church which bears His name, 
ow shall the church meet this propngnene! 

First of all, it should make it very clear that while 
the church is interested in every phase of human 
life, it places the chief emphasis upon the moral 
and the spiritual, because this must always be funda- 
mental. . \ 

Second, it ma int to its history as an argument 
that the athed Ot making the spiritual supreme is 
the best ‘method of meeting the physical needs of 
men. All other organizations which were based 
primarily upon the physical and the intellectual have 
steadily declined, while the church has gone steadily 
forward. 

Third, it must show in a practical way that it is 
really applying this principle, not only | emphasiz- 
ing the a i ermens but by actually leading in the 
securing of better social and economic conditions for 
the people. There is no doubt that the men in the 
churches dominate in the economic and business 
world. They have it in their power to set the pace 
in the securing of justice for the toilers. This is 
one of the most important crises that ever confronted 
the church. She has it in her power to bring forward 
by a hundred years the reforms in social life. Dare 
she do it ? 

But when we speak of the church, it must not be 
forgotten that what is actually meantis the individual 
members of the church. The church is not a dumb, 
inarticulate thing which must be propelled by steam 
or electricity. It is not an organism which has no 
power of itself, and which must depend upon outsider: 
to help it make progress, . The church is made, up of 
you and meand other Christians, and it goes forwar 
only as we go forward. And so this matter of prog- 
ress depends upon the individuals who already com- 
pose the church: Without us, it can do nothing. 


New York City. 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, we thank thee 
that the gospel of thy Son Jesus Christ is a world-wide mes- 
sage. We thank thee that we whose eyes are seeing day by 
day the wonders of thy love among men can dwell in the light 
that was shed abroad for us from the land of thy chosen peo- 
ple. May Wwe in our turn be light-bearers to the lands where 
waiting millions sit in darkness, and may we be moved by a 
sense of unforgettable obligation to give as we have received, 
and to spend ourselves utterly in pushing far the bounds of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on the earth. We ask it in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—About the meanest fellow I 
know is the one who steals away a belief from some 
one else, putting nothing in its place. A belief is a 
great possession. If you believe in the goodness of 
one of your friends, in his honesty and ‘true-hearted- 
ness, what do yeu think of the miserable thief who 
tries to rob you of that belief by a sneer, or a 
shake of the head, or a poisonous word about your 
friend ? 

And, frankly now, what do you think of yourself 
when you have poisoned another’s mind by some 
mean bit of gossip about a clean acquaintance? 
There’s enough mean talk about every one to serve 
all needed purposes, without any contribution to it 
on your part or mine. How Paul blazed out against 
that wretched Elymas who was trying to poison 
Sergius Paulus’ mind! Paul Aad been in that very 
thing himself, and he had been blinded before he 
could see aright. Perhaps Elymas*might be helped 
by like treatment. Do you and I need such a shock 
to teach us the wickedness of poison-talk? To rob 
others of faith means— 





SATAN’S POISON-TALK RECIPE 


GUILE 

VILLAINY 

HATRED OF RIGHT 
PERVERTING THE RIGHT 











Who wants to have any art in such a mixture ? 
God forbid that any of us should ever so hinder the 
growth of God’s Kingdom ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 








The Lesson Pilot 


(Continued from page 205) 


der-working ‘‘good news” of Jesus Christ. The 
reason was,—he did not want to. He was not inter- 
ested in hearing God’s message and in doing right; 
he was interested only in ‘standing in” with the 
chief official of the island, and keeping his own 
pocket-book filled. He would not recognize God's 
will, nor do God's will; so he could not know God’s 
will, and he was morally color-blind. And Paul tried 
to teach him the lesson still more plainly by sending 
actual eye-blindness upon him for a while. 

For it is one of the surest things in the universe 
that refusal to do God's will always brings blindness. 
Not physical eye-blindness,—that is a trifling mis- 
fortune; but the far more terrible evil of soul-blind- 
ness, so that we actually cannot see what is right and 
what is wrong: everything becomes a blur of color- 


less, dull gray. Every time we do wrong, and every’ 


time we fail to do as well as we might, we are dull- 
ing our power even to know what is right the next 
time. Everytime we do right, we sharpen our vision, 
—our power to see the difference between the fine 
shades of right and wrong. Even Saul and Barna- 
bas, as Professor Ramsay points out (second e 
graph), had to discover their work by doing it. If we 
want to become morally color-blind, we know how to 
go about it. If we want to see more and know more 
than most people, we must do better than most peo- 
ple. Doing right is the way to seeing right. 


~ 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


“Call them in! the poor, the Psalm 4 : 3-7. 
wretched."’ (4:3°5. 6:3-5.) 

‘‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains."" Psalm 96 : 1-9. 

‘* Fling out the banner, let it float."’ (232 : 1-6. 193: 3-5.) 


‘Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun."’ 


“He leadeth me! oh! blessed Psalm 22 : 23-27. 


thought.”’ (27 : 17-19. 42 : 1-3.) 
“O Zion, haste ; thy mission high Psalm 97 : 1-11. 

fulfilling."’ (138 : 1-6. 195 : 1-6.) 
** Soldiers of the cross, arise.'’ Psalm 52 : 1-4, 7, 8. 


‘*Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim."’ 
% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
Monday.—Acts 13 : 1-1@,:. . Paul's first missionary journey 


(70 : 1-4. 110 : 1-3, 6; 7.) 


"Gucaday. Haas 6 208s) dick cc Wie bc ea it Sent by God 
Wednesday.—Isa, 40: 1-1T. . .. 2°. « » . « Good tidings 
‘Thursday.—Rom, 10 : 6-17. . . .. . . Messengers needed 
Friday.—Luke to : t-1r. . . . .. .. «Christ's missioners 


Saturday.—Deut. 18:9-14. ..... 


. Sorcery condemned 
Sunday —1 Cor. 2 : 12-44. . . 22 os 


. » Paul's preaching 


Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LACE upon the board pictures of children from 
several heathen lands. Talk a little about them 
and explain that we call them heathen because 

they do not know about Jesus. Jesus meant that 
pe hae J should know about him, and how he loves 
all the children and their parents. His very last 
words to his disciples were, ‘'Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature."”. How could 
they, when there were only eleven of them! Jesus 
told them to begin right where they were, in Jerusa- 
lem, to tell others, who would be scattered farther 
and farther, until all the world should know. 

They began in Jerusalem, until Stephen was killed, 
and people scattered to other cities. Philip and Peter 
followed, and preached to many, who believed, so 
that many churches were started. Some were quite 
far away, like the one where ‘‘ the disciples were first 
called ‘Christians, in Antioch,” near the seashore. 
What -two splendid preachers helped there? After 
Barnabas.and Saul had taken the offering to the 
hungry people in Jerusalem they came back to An- 
tioch, and brought John Mark to help them. 

- They began to think that some y ought to cross 
the sea to tell other people about Jesus, so the church- 
members prayed about it. Then the Holy Spirit said, 
**Send Barnabas and Saul to do the work,” so they 
all met and laid their hands on them and prayed be- 
fore they sent them away. (Show the picture-roll.) 

It wasn’t so very far to the Island of Cyprus, where 
they were | am , but they had togo onaship.. I am 
sure their friends went down to the shore to see them 
off, just as people do now, when missionaries start to 
faraway lands. Barnabas and Saul were the first 
oo to carry the gospel or good news to other 
ands. 

As Barnabas had lived in Cyprus, he must have 
known many people, and just-where the Jewish syn- 
agogues were, so they stopped and preached in these 
until they had crossed the whole island. 

In one city, the ruler or governor sent for them to 
come and tell him the Word of God, so they :went. 











‘Another man was there who tried to 
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rsuade the 
ruler not to listen. Saul looked straight at him, and 
told him that the Lord would punish him with blind- 
ness for a while, which came true, so that he had to 
ask somebody to lead him by the hand. The ruler 
was astonished, and when Saul talked to him, he be- 
lieved the Word of God. 

When their work was done on the island, they 
sailed ony | in another ship, to preach to the people 
in another land, still farther away. 

Suppose you lived far away in a heathen land like 
these children, whose pictures are on the board, 
wouldn’t you be glad to have a teacher come to tell 
you about Jesus and his love and the heavenly home ? 


** But thousands and thousands who wander and fall, 
Never heard of that beautiful home, 
I wish they might know there is room for them all, 
And that Jesus has bid them to come.”’ 


They will never know it, until somebody goes to 
tell them. Perhaps some of you will go when you 
are older,—but you need not wait until then. There 
are missionaries who are ready to go now, but they 
cannot reach those faraway lands without taking a 
long journey on a ship, and they cannot travel unless 
somebody pays for the ticket. Wecan all help by 
earning and saving and bringing our love-money. 
Part of it can build ships like the ‘‘Glad Tidings” 
and ‘‘ Morning Star,” to carry the missionaries on 
their journeys. This would —— Jesus—who wants 
everybody to hear the gospel of good news. 

Some years ago, a young lady, named Miss Annie 
Howe, went on a ship to Japan to teach the little 
children. Many came—as soon as they learned how 
she loved them. They were little tots, and she called 
her school the ‘‘Glory Kindergarten.” The little 
folks had such a glad happy time. Many of the 
parents and other friends came to visit, so ag heard 
the sweet story of Jesus, which she told to the chil- 
dren. She trained some of the older Japanese girls, so 
that they might know how to teach, as she did. Hun- 
dreds of American boys and girls are so much inter- 
ested that they send their money to help support 
‘*Glory Kindergarten.” (Tell an interesting incident 
connected with your own church board.) 

Hand-work: Draw or cut out a paper ship or boat. 
Some may write ‘‘Go and teach’’—others are old 
enough to write the name of a missionary ship on one 
side, and the Golden Text on theother. 

Cuicago, Ini, s 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


This every-week teaching-article of Miss Slattery’s is writ- 
ten only after she has taught the lesson to an actual class of 

irls. See the note accompanying Mr. Foster's article, fol- 
owing, for a fuller explanation. 


EMEMBER : Though the lesson begin away in 
the past on the island of Cyprus, it may end 
in the present and very near home. 

About sixteen years have passed since that day 
when Saul, the persecutor, hurrying along the Da- 
mascus road, suddenly halted and fell on his face in 
great fear. How did Saul spend the next few years ? 
‘*Last Sunday we found him where?” I asked, 
taking out the map I used last week. I said we 
would trace on the map a journey so important that 
it had been remembered hundreds of years. It began 
in Antioch, where two men were listening to the 
prayers of their friends, and ag farewell. Who 
were the men? Why were they leaving Antioch ? 
We discussed ‘‘the work whereunto I have called 
them,” and I tried to give the meaning very clearly. 
They sailed down the Orontes River to Seleucia, the 

rt of Antioch. Locate it, Bertha (assigned). 

hen sailed along toward the island of Cyprus. 
Where is it, Ethel? They landed at Salamis. 
Locate it, Elsie (assigned). What did they do 
there ? (v. 5.) Tell me three things about ‘‘ the syn- 
agogue.” I gave a description of the probable audi- 
ence to which Saul spoke, and the keen interest they 
would take in the strangers and the wonderful story 
they told. I asked the girls if they didn’t sometimes 
wish they could have a chance to tell it to some one 
who never had heard it before. I told them some 
things which had been said by those who heard it 
for the first time. (For suggestive material see books 
in Mr. Speer’s list, page 141, of the Times for March 
13.) We then traced the traveler’s route to Paphos. 

We compared Simon the magician and Elymas. 
One of the girls asked if it is wrong to have your for- 
tune told, and we were in danger of getting far from 
Paul until I reminded them of the question-box.! I 
asked about the proconsul (assigned), and we dis- 
cussed why it would be hard fora manin his position 
to become a Christian. 

I told the girls I loved to think of Paul standing 
there at Paphos at the beginning of his first mission- 
ary journey, so full of courage, and anxious for the 
opportunity to tell every one of Christ. ‘‘ He little 
dreamed,” I said, ‘‘that he should in time tell it be- 
fore kings and queens, great soldiers and scholars. 

1 Puzzling questions that take too much time in class to discuss are 


dropped into a small pasteboard box, and at each social- of the class, 
the last half hour, we taik about them - ; 
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lay ahead ; but if he had what difference would it 
have made?” YE 

I asked them for the Golden Text, and if they had 
decided to whom the second word referred (assigned 
to class). This discussion proved most earnest and 
sincere. 

In closing I asked the girls what sort of person is 
fitted to go ‘‘to all the world,” and told them the 
story of a girl who longed to go to Africa as a mis- 
sionary, but whose parents would net consent. One 
day she called on her pastor and told him tearfully 
of her longing to go. Among other things, he said, 
‘Peter and Paul began at Jerusalem, why don’t 


Nor did he dream what dangers, toils, and hardships 


you?” ‘Oh, Iam not needed here, you know I'm 
not,” she replied. ‘‘ You are mistaken,” was his an- 
swer. ‘I will give you an address where the cheer, 


courage, and enthusiasm of a young girl is greatly 
needed, It is a rather discoura company just 
now, and might be a good place for you to get train- 
ing.” ‘*I will gladly do it,” she said. er pastor 
then gave her a card on which was printed, ‘ 
Church, Cor. Main and Pleasant Streets. Foreign 
Missionary Society meets first Thursdays at three 
o’clock.”” It was her own church. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


Assigned to class. Write the letter. Read Acts 
13: 13-52. I gave out hectographed maps of the re- 
gion studied, and asked them to locate all places 
ment.oned thus far, and bring maps next Sunday. 
To special girls: 1. Why did John leave Paul and 
Barnabas ? (clipping. ) 2. What is meant by read 
‘*the law and the prophets” (clipping. ) 3. Be ready 
to give a good review of what we learned about ‘‘ the 
pe an 5. Why did Peter, Stephen, and Paul 
lrefer in their first sermons to the histcry of the Jews? 


FitcHsBurG, Mass. 





My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


Mr. Foster's ‘‘My Class of Boys,’’ commenced in these 
columns in 1906, was probably the first lesson-help in exist- 
ence written by one who teaches each lesson to an actual 
class before attempting to write for publication the teaching- 
hints on that lesson. This lesson-article by Mr. Foster is 
therefore the result of actual test and practise in the teach- 
ing of this lesson,—not theory as‘to how he would teach it 
but.a fact-record of how he did teach it. He and his class o 
boys take up the lessons two months in advance, in order to 
make this ssible. Miss Slattery’s work for the girls’ 
teachers is done in the same way. oo 


OOKING forward to absence from the city at the 
time of this lesson, I had, the week previous, 
announced to my boys that I should conduct a 

written Bible lesson day by day during the week, 
and that we should use a cipher code to carry on the 
correspondence. This arousedinterest atonce. The 
use of the cipher code enabled me to utilize the or- 
dinary illustrated souvenir postal-card to conduct a 
series of lessons on Bible study. I do not believe in 
the use of postal-cards for Bible study or communica- 
tion on religious subjects with boys, but the use of a 
cipher code removed all objection on this score, for 
only the boy and myself could understand the mes- 
sage. Looking over the lesson with great care I 
framed a number of questions and suggestions which 
I might want to use in the day-by-day written Bible 
study. These I arranged alphabetically, and then 
secured from the dictionary a series of words, so that 
each word would stand for a phrase or expression. 
On my trip I passed through a number of cities, and 
from each city sent each of the twelve boys an illus- 
trated souvenir postal-card with a cipher message 
upon it, having first mailed my code to each. 
For instance, one card read: 


(cope) (INTERPRETATION) 
remedy... . read and study carefully 
Sn» 3 ¢ «6 the book of Acts 
thankful . . the thirteenth chapter 
venture . . . Verses I to 12 
Wx17.... . Wednesday the roth 

A later card read; 

(cope) (INTERPRETATION) 
breeze . . . . . be sure to write 
earnest... ; (my address while away) 
Sx20 ... . . Saturday the r3th 
maemet.. 2 «6 > tell the most heipful lesson 
ae the book of Acts 
thankful . . . . the thirteenth chapter 
venture . .. . Verses I to [2 
5 &‘*** (697 . . thank you 


The cards were received and interpreted with a 
good deal of interest. So far as I know, every boy 
puzzled out the cards, and most of them carried out 
the work as assigned. 

I also sent a telegram, as follows: 


brilliant . . . . be Sure to telegraph 
OG. « sss (my address) 

height . . . . . how many 

highway ... . . have done assigned work 
ee how many 


publication . 
In the lesson following my absence, when with the 


class again; I gatheréd up.a few of the facts which I 
wanted to impress regarding the lesson ‘taught by 


. . present at class 





























LESSON FOR MAY 2 (Acts 13: 1-12) 


mail. I liked especially Mr. Ridgway’s illustration 
of the word ** te,” and I made the etatement to 
the boys that I had asked them to consider in an 
earlier lesson, that it was never safe to run with the 
crowd,—the fellow who did things was the fellow who 
st out of the crowd. 

lesson which the boys picked out themselves 
was the fact that it was a very foolish thing to with- 
stand the plans of God. 

I am not done with this lesson yet. The written 
work of the boys will help me to discover the work- 
ing of their minds with reference to some of the great 
truths that I am trying to teach. 

Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
oatgnes teacher, one or more questions to each 
= bs A whe bene be ed a to class neat Sunday.) 

1. Who were with Paulonthis journey? 2. Where 
did Paul's party go on the Sabbath day? 3. What 
did Paul say a person would have to do in order to 
have his sins forgiven? (v. 39.) 4- Did many of the 
people who heard Paul’s sermon want to hear him 
again? 5. Did anybody just ave to believe on Christ, 
or could each person decide for himself? (v. 46.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Beginning of the First Missionary Journey 


I. THe GenerAL PREPARATION (Acts 13 : I-12). 


ITH the brief reference, in verse 24 of chapter 

12, to the progress of the gospel in Palestine, 

the writer of Acts concludes the first half of 

his story and passes to the account of the extension 
of the gospel to the Gentile world. 

The momentous character of this step it is difficult 
for us of to-day to make real to ourselves. Three 
factors were essential to its mere beginning, leaving 

uite out of account its subsequent development. 
These were (1) a broad-minded environment. Had 
Jerusalem remained the working center of all evan- 

elistic movements, these journeys might never have 
74 undertaken or, at least, only after much opposi- 
tion; (2) a conviction that the enterprise was ap- 
proved by God and would have Divine guidance and 
support; (3) a pair of evangelists, who. were resolute 
of mind, fertile in resource,and possessed of a vision 
of the church that ought to be. Given these ‘factors, 
tio hindrances could possibly prevent.progress. *." 

At the outset Barnabas was the leader. His ex- 
perience, popularity, and breadth of mind seemed to 
point to him as such. . Moreover, to all outward aps 
pearance, he was the. better fitted (Acts 14: 12) for 
this primacy. But Paul’s tremendous capacity did 
not suffer him to long continue in the second place. 
He was the man of Providence who came to his own 
place as soon as the events of the journey called for 
something more than diplomacy and friendliness. 
He was a maker of policies, a director of men, a blazer 
of pathways wherein men had never before trodden. 
Barnabas could follow him and give him first rate 
support, but he was not capable of making momen- 
tous decisions as fast as they were needed. The two 
together were very effective, and. they had*a useful 
coadjutor or helper in John Mark. 

The narrative of Acts emphasizes first of all the 
Divine share in the momentous decision to commis- 
sion these men for missionary service. Paul after- 
ward declared more than once that his own commis- 
sion to préach to the Gentiles dated from a far earlier 
time, e had not been waiting for a call to service, 
but for a clear indication of the proper time. Like- 
wise the minds of Barnabas and of the leaders of the 
church at Antioch had been turned toward the great 
Gentile world. 

Probably it was the thought of all that this greater 
world would be most. quickly reached through the 
Jews -who were to be everywhere found. The mis- 
sionaries were to go first to the synagogues. Soon 
they were to discover that the gospel would reach the 
heart of any Gentile with no need of intermediaries. 

The experiences of the missionaries in Cyprus cul- 
minated at Paphos. Here they met:a ruler whose 
good judgment led him to acknowledge the superior 
claims of the gospel over the charlatanism of the time. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful conduct of a 
Bible class, and giving the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

The Antioch church may well be studied under the 
title ‘‘ Antioch ” in Bible Dictionaries, Under ‘* Paul” 
look up the significance of the change of name. 
Under ‘‘Sorcery” note the religious practises of such 
as Elymas. Bartlett’s comments and survey are very 
satisfying. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ‘TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


[This section aims to outline, in a form —— for discussion, the 
ted i 


themes in which adults will t is intended to afford hints 


for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The real theme of this lesson is the responsibility 
of the Holy Spirit in initiating this first true mission- 
ary enterprise. The other factors had been made 
ready, but God selected the fitting time for action. 
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The Antioch Church. Why could Barnabas and 
Saul be spared by the church for aggressive foreign 
service ? ; 

: yo Divine Seetes. About what ee were 
ts ers pro e ing in prayer? How was 
the Divine vill ably made known? 

The Action of the Church. Since Paul had already 
been commissioned, what was the significance of the 
solemn service held by the Antioch church (13 : 3)? 

The Tour of Cyprus. Why should the mission- 
aries have gone to Cyprus first? How extensive a 
work does 13 : 64 suggest? 

Elymas the Sorcerer. What motives led him to 
withstand the evangelists ? 

Paul's Leadership. What indicates in subtle 
fashion that Paul’s acceptance of the challenge of 
Elymas was the beginning of his Gentile apostolate ? 

Sergius Paulus. How much did Paul really ac- 
complish with and through the proconsul ? 

IV. For Home Stupy on Next WeEEk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to bers of the class.) 

1. Why did Mark abandon the enterprise at Perga? 
2. What was the first effect of Paul’s noble address 
at Antioch? 3. What made the ? sa so angry a 
week later? 4. What did Paul declare about Jesus? 


WasuHburn Couiece, Topeka, Kansas. 





For Children at Home 








Paul’s Agates 
By Hilda Richmond 


** COMEBODY stole my agates!” cried Paul as 
the tears rolled down his dirty little face. ‘I 
had them here just a few moments ago, and 

now they're gone.” 

‘« What are agates?” asked his grandmother com- 
ing to the porch to find out what all the noise was 
about. 

‘*Marbles!” wailed Paul. ‘*Aunt Emma gave 
them to me in a little leather bag with my initial on 
it last Christmas. Oh, dear! What will she say 
when I tell her they’re stolen ?” , 

But when the matter was sifted down; Paul 'remem- 
bered that he had not seen the marbles for a day or 
two. He thought he had seen the bag a few minutes 
before he began weeping, but was mistaken. Grand- 
mother and mama and Aunt Emma and even little 
Bess joined in the search, but the marbles could not 
be found. 

‘‘Never mind!” said Aunt Emma, ‘I will buy 
some new marbles for you, dear, don’t cry!” 

‘‘I don’t want any new agates. I want my own!” 
howled Paul, louder and louder. ‘‘ They were the 
nicest ones in the whole world.” 

But when the weeks went by, and no trace of the 
agates could be found, Paul tried to console himself 
with the new ones that were not half so pretty. He 
felt sure some one had stolen the pretty bag, and 
every day he hoped the thief might bring the agates 
back to him. All this happened when he was about 
six years old, but he never forgot the gift that dis- 
appeared so mysteriously. 

hen Paul was eight, he went with his papa and 
mama to the West, and while they were there his 
mama took him to visit a missionary school for little 
Indian children. The dusky little boys and girls 
looked very strange to Paul, but they did their les- 
sons so wel that he thought the white children would 
have to work hard to get ahead of their fine grades. 

‘‘Mama! mama! There are my agates!”’ cried 
Paul as they watched the children on the playground 
after lessons. 

‘Why, Paul! They will hear you!” said his 
mother. ‘‘Of course they are not your marbles.” 

‘* Maybe they are,” said the matron with a smile. 
‘*They came in a box of supplies from Ohio a few 
years ago, and the boys have carefully kept them 
ever since.” 

‘There is the very leather bag that Aunt Emma 
made for me!” cried Paul, pointing to a worn and 
soiled little bag lying on a bench near where the game 
was going on. ‘‘Isn’t it, mama?” 

The Indian boys generously offered to give up the 
pretty marbles, but Paul would not take them back. 
**T will soon be too big for such games,” he said in a 
manly way that pleased all the teachers, ‘‘ and I want 
you to have them.” 

When they got home they asked the lady who 

acked the box for the Indian school if she remem- 

red the marbles, and she said at once, ‘* Why, yes, 

of course I remember them. They were in the 

ket of that coat Paul had outgrown, and I thought 

é was sending them for the children. I neyer heard 
that he thought they were stolen.” 

**I do remember now,” said Paul, ‘‘I took off the 
little coat to give to Mrs. Porter, and the bag was in 
the pocket, ell, I'm not sorry now, but I was then. 
The Indian boys have only a few playthings, so I’m 
glad they got the agates.” 


Kenton, OHIO, 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—wof biblical 
questions—that are of interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to y. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s tion 
Box,” The Sunday Sehool Times, 103: Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





MINNESOTA.—Would you advise grading a small school ? 

It is possible to grade any Sunday-school. A public 
school would be graded if it consisted of nothing but 
the first grade and the last one, provided the scholars 
that were present were in the e they an 
in. The grading can not be carried out so pape 1 
in a small school, but it can nevertheless be gra od. 





SouTH BEND, IND.—I want to express my delight that the 
work of the new is about to begin. Will 
there also be a revision of the ital work for all de- 
partments, including the beginners’ and primary? When 
does the Lesson Committee expect to report? 

The lessons for the first year of the Beginners’ 
and the first year of the Primary and the first year of 
the Junior courses are already out of the hands of the 
Lesson Committee, having been made public and fur- 
nished to the publishers in January. The Committee 
is not, at this time, ready to do anything in connec- 
tion with the intermediate courses. That will prob- 
ably follow later. If the publishers and lesson-help 
writers take up this matter at once, it is likely that 
the lesson-helps will be ready for use by October 1, 
1909, and possibly a little earlier. 

The International Lesson Committee is not author- 
ized to prepare supplemental lessons, and therefore 
will not undertake any such work. If such lessons 
are needed, they will be prepared by other persons 
who are specially interested in that kind of service. 
Yet there would seem to be very little need of sup- 
plemental work with the completely graded lessons 
that the International Committee now contemplates 
and is preparing. Supplementgl lessons have been 
called for heretofore in order to supplement or supply 
the gaps in material and subject matter not covered by 
the general International Lessons, The graded les- 
sons are intended to cover just such ground, without 
the need of supplemental lessons: ' For schools which 
continue'the use of the uniform lesson, supplemental 
Bible material will doubtless be provided, as hereto- 
fore, by their own denominations or by interested 
publishers. . 

The lessons for other years in the various courses 
of study will be prepared and reported so that, after 
the stu y of the first year has begun in any course, 
there will not be any break in the study thereafter, 
The Lesson Committee and those in authority with 
; rg are pushing the work forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA.—Can you recommend a good col- 

of hymns for general Sunday-school use ? 

‘The chief merit of any collection of hymns I have been able 
to obtain here seems to be their unsuitableness for children. 
I'd like to get some bright, stirring hymns.—A. H. W. 

It is quite impossible to answer this question in any 
satisfactory manner, for the reason that it is impos- 
sible to make a good coilection of hymns for general 
Sunday-school use by selecting such hymns as will 
meet the ideas of any individual superintendent or 
Sunday-school worker. The obstacle in the way is 
the copyright law. If one should select hymns here 
and there indiscriminately, and endeavor to embod 
them in a book for his own use, he would find that it 
would cost a great deal of money to purchase the 
permission, and unless he went into the business it 
would be unprofitable. If he make song-books to 
sell, the chances are that his collection of hymns 
would be as unsatisfactory to others as the other 
people’s collections seem to have been to the ques- 
tioner. I suppose there is a greater difference of 
opinion in regard to Sunday-school music than in any 
other feature of our work. My suggestion is that a 
collection of sample Sunday-school song-books be 
secured from the various publishers, and a selection 
made of the one which comes the nearest meeting 
your ideals. Then purchase that book. 

The truth is, there is no ‘‘ best ” Sunday-school song- 
book in existence, for the reason that what is best in 
one locality, or in the estimation of some people, 
would not be considered even good in another locality. 
One superintendent will want mostly simple, childish 
pen, and another nothing but standard church 

ymns, while still a third would compromise by tak- 
ing some of each of these and adding a large number 
of popular Sunday-school songs. 

eare never going to come together in this matter 
so far as I can see. y own judgment is that a well 
compiled Sunday-school book should contain 2 con- 
siderable variety of music and hymns adapted to the 
various needs of the school. I would not neglect the 
church hymns nor the popular Sunday-school music 
of the day. It is not a supposable thing that all of 
the music in any given song-book is equally useful 
for all Sunday-schools nor all localities. 
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The Bible that gives the 
most spiritual uplift is the 
one that is read with the 
clearest understanding. Such 
a Bible is, pre-eminently, the 


Edited by the American Revision Committee — 
It is the Bible for home 
reading as well as for 
the most critical study. 
Best translation ever 
published in the Eng- 
lish language. 


Ask your bookseller for it, and sa 
“'The Kmerican Standard Edition pub- 
lished by ‘Thomas Nelson Sons.” 
Prices, 3§c. to $20.00, | 


We have issued a booklet descriptive 
of the American Standard Kible which 
we will gladly send you if you will send 

us your name and address. It also shows the 
several styles in which this Bible is issued. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS - 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
37 A East 18th Street, New York 

Bible publishers for over 5@ years 











“Walking +i z- “into Health | 


This Healthful Pastime Becoming More Po us 
lar Among Americans. Great Crowds Wit- 
ness Spectacular Endurance Contests 

It means much for the health and hap- 
piness of Americans that walking and 
running are Hege | more popular as 
outdoor pastimes. he English have 
always, been great walkers; Being;an 
outdoor people, they have been noted 
for their hearty and robust physiques, 
and for their ability to stand unusvwal 
tests of endurance. 

Some people walk fof health. Others 
walk or run for medals and the plaudits 
of. the crowd. ‘The former get health 
and strength from the pastime, while 
the latter ce often do themselves per- 
manent injury b on overtaxing their physi- 
cal powers. Wh 
walking and running contests are not to 
be encouraged, it is significant of popu- 
lar interest in them that they are gene- 
rally witnessed by tremendous crowds. 
Five hundred thousand persons saw Ed- 





ile the long distance | 


win White win the Brooklyn Marathon | 


Race at Seagate on Washington’s Birth- 
day. 


hours, 53 minutes and 4o seconds. One 


He ran 26 miles, 385 yards in 2 | 


hundred runners took part in the con- | 


test, a number of them falling out before 
they had run very far. 

Sep did he do it? you will ask. Such | 
a feat naturally calls for special train- 
ing, and the most important part of that 
training is the diet. Here is the ‘* Mar- | 


athon diet" on which White trained for | 


his running contest. Three Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuits, four fresh eggs 


| ngninte. 


beaten up raw, a quart of milk, and two | 


oranges. Such a simple diet, of course, 
seems almost incredible to persons who 
still cling to the foolish notion that you 
can get strength and endurance out of 
heavy meats and starchy foods. The 
next myeont pe eat a large meal of heavy 
meats and soggy vegetables, 

experiment of running three blocks 
without stopping. You will find your- 
self nearly exhausted and almost out 
of breath. Now try eating Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit, fruit and other simple 
foods for six days, and then notice the 
difference in your powers of endurance. 
You can think better, and run or walk 


try the! 


ten times as far without fatigue or dis- | 


tress. 

Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits heated 
in the oven, eaten with hot milk and a 
little fruit, will supply all the energy 
needed for a half day's work or play. 
Such a diet not only enables one to reach 


the highest point of efficiency in mental | 


or physical work, but it tones up the 
digestive system and fortifies the body 
against the diseases that are. all: too 
common among those who eat too much 
meat and too many starchy vegetables. 
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Making Mission Study Interesting ||: 








American Sunday-schools are beginning to burn in missionary zeal, and the school 
without regular and definite mission teaching will not be counted among progressive 


’ Sunda 


y-schogls. The very foundation of the teaching service of the church is mis- 


sionary, and the church’s work on the frontier, as well as in the foreign field, must 
 rlot-be' lost sight of fora moment. To stimulate ‘the movement for more systematic- . 
teaching of missions,-The°Sunday. School Times ‘some time ‘ago offered prizes for 


accounts of the Sunday-schools doing the most effective and generally practicable -°- 
article, describing the best effort in this regard, - 


mission-study. - ‘The prize-winnin 


was “awatded ’to the Tiaflem ‘Avénué Christian Sunday-school (Preston ” Fiditis, “ 
; Supenntendenit) ‘Of Baltimore; Md. “Mr. Fiddis’ article was published in the Times 
of ‘October 24, 1908. Missionary libraries were awarded-to four other schools, and 
some of the best descriptions are now given here. 


Getting Missionary Books Read 


BOUT two years ago, the Sunday-school 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Englewood, New Jersey, started a 

campaign of missionary reading. The plan 
that was pursued was as follows : 

1. The library of the Sunday-school was 
examined, and found to contain very few re- 
cent and attractive missionary’ books, _ At.a 
cost of less than $25, a number of recent 
missionary books for children were secured, 
A committee of the teachers assisted in 
grading these’ books. 

2. A neat circular was printed, containing 
the list. of all these books, together with a 
sentence. describing each, and the catalog 
number. The list was substantially as fol- 
lows :4 ‘ 


For Pupils Eight Years and Upwards 


Twelve Little Pilgrims who.Stayed at Home, 
Scott. A story of a club of girls who talked 
about the mission fields. $1, net. 

All About Japan, Brain. Short, bright chap- 
ters about things Japanese. $1, net. 

In the Tiger Juigle, Chamberlain. $r. 

.The Cobra'’s Den,. Chamberlain. A series 
of short ‘stories’ about missionary work in 
India. $r. 

Topsy-turvy Cand Reemer Deseret eus- 
toms:and people of Arabia. $r. 

Soo Thali, Bunker. “The story of a little ‘boy 
in the jungles of Burmg. $1, net. 

On the Indian Trail, Young. Adventures of 
a missionary in British: North America. - $1, 

Bishop Patteson, Paget. 50 cents, net. 

Chalmers of New Guinea; Kelma.. Lives of 
men who worked ‘in the South Sea Islands. 
50 cents, net. 

Children in Blue and What They Do, Cod- 
rington. 57 cents, net, postpaid. 


For Pupils Ten Years and Upwards 


Oowikapun, Young. The story of an Indian 
boy in the far North. §t. 

Pomiuk, Forbush. What became of a little 
lame boy in Labrador. 75 cents. 

‘The Story of John G. Paton, Paton. Ex- 
citing missionary adventures in the South Sea 
Islands. §$t. 

‘The Story of Mackay of Uganda. 
of a missionary in Central Africa. $r. 

Uganda's White Man of Work, Fahs. The 
| story of Africa's greatest missionary after Liv- 
35.cents, paper ; 50 cents, cloth. 

The First Christmas Tree, Van Dyke. How 
our ancestors in Europe received the gospel. 
50 cents. F 


The life 


Fcr Pupils Twelve Years and Upwards 


Within the Purdah, Hopkins. Experiences 
of a medical missionary with the women of 
India. $1.25. 

The Romance of Missionary Heroism, Lam- 
bert. Stories of missionary adventure in all 
lands. $1.50, net. 

Heroes of Missionary Enterprise, Field. 
Short stories of many missionary heroes. $1.50, 


net. 

Modern Heroes of the Mission Field, Walsh. 
Short lives of twelve great missionaries. $1. 

Heroes of the South Seas, Banks. The his- 
tory of mission work in the islands of the Pacific 
$1.25. 

‘Iwo Heroes of Cathay, Miner. The story 
of two boys who are now studying in America. 
$1, net. 

The Picket Line of Missions, McDowell. 
The lives of several great missionaries. 50 
cents. 

The Price of Africa, Taylor. A book that 
shows what sorhe men have sacrificed to bring 
Africa to Christ. 50 cents, net. : 

The Gist of Japan, Peery.. A general de- 
scription of the country and missionary work. 
$1.25. 

. Korean Sketches, Gale. 
missionary sees it. - $t. 

Mexican Ranch, Duggan. The story of a 
young. school teacher. in Mexico... $1.25. 


Life‘in Korea as a 





Y The Sunday School Times Company's Book De- 
artment ‘can supply any of the’ books mentioned at 
the publishers’ retail prices as given. 





The Cruise of the eae Houghton. 
story of McAll work in France, $1.25. 


For Pupils Fourteen Years and Upwards 


The Bishop's Conversion, Maxwell. A year 
spent in India by an American family. $1.50. 

The Vanguard, Gale. A novel describing 
missionary work in Korea. $1.50. 

Japanese Girls and Women, Bacon. W/rit- 
oy by an American school teacher in Japan. 


25. 
"Black Rock, Connor. . $1.25 
‘The Sky Pilot, Connor. a of life in the 


A 


great West. $1.25. 

Ewa, Noble. ‘The narrative of a young 
Korean. $1.25. 

ee of Indian Womanhood, Fuller. 


25. 
"Knights Who Fought the Dragon, Leslie. 
$1, net. 


Opinions may differ widely as to the grad- 
ing of these books. Moreover, it makes a 
great difference whether scholars are accus- 
tomed to read, and are freely furnished with 
literature at home, or not; The grading 
above has been made on the basis of children 
who are interested in books. In any event, 
some of these books will be suitable for those 
much older than the ages named; and in 
some cases, younger scholars may be inter- 
ested in books of other groups. 


The announcement was .made to the |’ 
school that.the class reading the most books |: 


between that time (the third Sunday in Janu- 
ary) and the first of June should receive some 
special recognition. It seemed ‘necessary to 
call on the competitive instinct. It was ex- 
plained that a percentage system would be 
adopted, so that small classes might be en- 
couraged to try. Missionary books from 
any other source were accepted, if approved 
by the committee. The teachers were re- 
quested to make sure that eachebook had 
been read entirely through. 

4. All this would probably have been in- 
sufficient if attention had not been called to 
the matter from time to time. Notices were 


dereecaiteanisaie on next page, s second column) 


Sick Doctor 
Proper Food Put Him Right 


The food experience of a physician in 
his own case when worn and weak from 
sickness and when needing nourishment 
the worst way is valuable: 

‘‘An attack of grip, so severe it came 
near making an end of me, left my stom- 
ach in such condition I could not retain 
any ordinary food. I knew of course 
that I must have food nourishment or I 
could never recover. 

‘*I began to take four teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts and cream three times a 
day, and for two weeks this was almost 
my only food; it tasted so delicious that 
I enjoyed it immensely, and my stomach 
handled it perfectly from the first mouth- 
ful. It was so nourishing I was quickly 
built back to normal health and strength. 





to sustain life during serious attacks in 
which the stomach is so deranged it 
cannot digest and assimilate other foods. 

‘*l am convinced that were Grape-Nuts 
more widely used by physicians, it would 
save many lives that are otherwise lost 
from lack of nourishment.” 

Absolutely the most perfect food in 
the world. Trial of Grape-Nuts 10 days 
proves. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.’ 

Look in package for the little book, 
‘«The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest. 
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_ GHILDREN'S DAY 


SERVICES 
by Grant Colfax Tullar and 
SF chase cares, by I. H. Meredith and 
om y Songs, Vol. 1, by Meredith-Tullar 
1... $4.00 not 


"“featpald asco vs Ser deck Pill 


sad abit eat Breet 


SACRED JUVENILE CANTATA 


The ree Laos * “by ‘Lizzie -De- 
‘Price per copy 


cents’ 4 
Copy for examination tt! per dozen Weds: fortpnia. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH: co: 

‘1590 Fifth Avenue "57 Washington St. 

_, New York Chicago, Ill. , 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES 


BEST. THEY ARE oy ene 
song. | Send 10. , 
Ban 


AMona T _ 
GARDEN EEC les of "he three. 
“hese servi = are eS abd gba, than ever. 
m- oo the hundred 
‘A new Cantata for Children and Choir. ‘‘ THE 
GENTLE SHEPHERD.” unique entertainment 
for Sunday-schools. 30 cents the ae 
New Choir Cantata, The Prodi ina 38c. net. 
The V Pra jo. 2. New Sunday School 
Song k. $25 the 100. Send for free returnable sample. 





net. 


a2 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
HALL- MACK CO. z, Dearborn Pace Ae 





GEIBEL’S 
Children’s Day ‘Services 
entitled 
-“Summer’s Glory” 
“The Flower’s Message” 
Mr. Adam Geibel the famous blind 
composer has surpassed himself in these 


beautiful services. Send 8c in stamps 
for samples of the two. $4. the hundred. 


Send 25c for introductory samples of 
Mr. Geibel's Solo for soprano or baritone. 
Adam Geibel Music Co. 
1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 27£ 22d St., N.Y. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


f E HYMNS 


AL.| NEW and OLO 
ALLAN , son‘of IRA D. SANKEY 
$257 At hundred . 35¢. each’ by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘‘ earnest inquirers” ” 
‘THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
Classified Advertising 
For Bible Students 


ADDRESS ON. DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

MEMORY. Mailed free to introduce educational 
works. Mention this paper for leaflets on Memorizing 
Scripture. Memory Library, 14 Park Place, New York. 


Sankey’s Story 


“ MY; LIFE AND ‘THE STORY OF ‘THE GOS- 

PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound. Price, $1.50, postpaid. ‘he Sunday 
School ‘limes Co., 1031 Walnut St. " Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted 


Tazoeges ROOSEVELT will write TEN A 
TICLES about his AFRICAN TRIP for SCRIB. 
NER’S MAGAZINE. Great chance for agents— 
liberal cash commissions and additional prizes. For 
rticulars, write atonce. Address Desk >, Scribmer’s 
agazine, 155 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
To really weed out a corn 


CORN: yor uN a for the roots, 
That's what A-OOKN SALVE does. 
Does it quickly and ons WL without the 






































danger of cutting. 
IS cents at druggists or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadel 











Missionary 


‘Methods for 


‘‘Grape-Nuts is of great value as food | 


Sunday-school 
Workers 


By George H. Trull 


A book-fall of tested plans. for 
bringing the school up to the high- 
water mark of missionary zeal. 

50 cents, postage prepaid 


THE SuNDAy ScHoot TimMEs COMPANY, 
1031 Walnut Street, - - - Philadelphia 














LESSON FOR MAY 2 (Acts 13.: 1-12, 











A Sound 





I nvestment. 


For Missionary Work 
Paying an Income for Life 


We have prepared a booklet outlining the 
plan approved by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly by which you.can.obtain a good 
income from your investment funds—at the 
same time setting the principal at work along 
Sunday School missionary lines — while you 
live. We are offering in sums of $500, $1000, 
and $5000 


Annuity Gold Bonds 


of the 
Witherspoon Building . 


These bonds will discharge the mortgaged 
indebtedness of $300,000 on the Witherspoon 
Building, enabling the Board to direct. the 
entire income therefrom to the growing -mis- 
sionary work. Those who desire an assured 
income for life, or parents who would protect 
their children, will be at once impressed with 
the unusual character of this investment. 

The General eure records its opinion 





as follows: 
“in view of f te issio! “ 
-.Board’ sioner characte carte ot ie = 


anauity 


sai eitheedt that Eau 


will be experienced in disposing’ wed = 2 su 
ent amount of these onde fo accomplish 

desired result of discharging the-ex iting en: 
cumbrance upon the Wi jon Buili ng.” 


If you desire to take advantage of this 
double opportunity, send your subscription or 
write for a copy of the booklet containing full 
information. 


Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work 
F. M. BRASELMANN, Treasurer 
124 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 


The Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, April 17, 1909 


Entered at. the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter. 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address. ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 




















One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 


To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

975 cent rate, 

Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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given from the desk, teachers were asked to 
report, and the results of the reports were 
mentioned. On one occasion the scholars 
who had read one, three, six, or ten books 
each were asked to rise. In consequence, 


| considerable interest was manifested, and in 


several cases pupils made ‘efforts to induce 
other classmates to read. books. 

The result was by no means astonishing : 
291 missionary books had been read in five 
months by a school with an average attend- 
ance of about 150. It seems safe to say that 
without special effort not a tenth of this num- 
ber would have been read. To each mem- 
ber of a class of nine girls, which had read 
thirty-five books during this period, was given 
a copy ofa missionary book just published. 

Missionary reading is one of the surest 
means of laying a foundation for missionary 
interest. ca of these children will prob- 
ably maintain an altogether different attitude 
toward missions during thejr lives as a result 
of this campaign.— 7. H. P. Sailer, New 
York City. * 


An Entering, Wedge 


A® AN entering wedge in nena 
missionary study the Sunday-school 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church 

of Wellington, Kansas, with an enrolment 

of four hundred and thirty, and forty teach- 
ers and officers, has found this plan practi- 
cable : 

Primary Department 


1. The superintendent gives monthly les- 
sons, using at present the Japan Curio Box. 

2. One class is preparing to make a sand- 
tray model of an Indian Pueblo. 

3. Birthday money goes to missions. 


Main School 

1, Systematic instruction is given from the 
platform for ten minutes on the’ first Sunday 
of each month to all intermediate and adult 
classes. 

Charts and maps are used to present as 
much as possible from ‘* The Uplift of China ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Challenge of the City.’’ 

2 Two mission study classes : 

(1) Young Men’s Bible Class study ‘* The 
Challenge of the City’’ on the four quarterly 
review Sundays. 

(2) Young Men’s Class, “World Workers’ 
Club, study ‘* The Uplift of China” the first 
Sunday of each month for six months. 

3. World Workers’ Club has its organ- 
ized Foreign Department conducted as a 
World’s Congress of Missions. 

4. In eight of the classes the pupils are 
each reading a missionary book. In some 
of these classes regular reports of the book 
read are presented in class. 

5. The Juvenile Mission Library, having 
extra copies of ‘*‘ Uganda’s White Man of 
Work,”’ is in active circulation. 

6. One class will study India at the home 
of the teacher once a month, 

7. As an education in missionary giving, 
the entire school, besides its regular mission- 
ary offering on the first Sunday of each 
month, supports annually a Memorial Day 
School, $45; one class supports a native 
pastor (memorial) $40; three classes each 
support a foreign student, $15 each. 

8. The entire school is organized as a mis- 
sionary society, according to the church dis- 
cipline. 

9. Equipment : 

Missionary Program, Series One. 

Missionary Program, Series Two (with 
six enlarged stereographs). 

Set of six wall-charts, by Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement. 

Six enlarged charts on China. 

Maps of China, India, Africa, etc. 

Charts on systematic giving. 

Report and letters from the school 
and workers and pupils supported. 

Curio Box on Japan. 

A few other curios. 

—Maude A. Price, Wellington, Kansas. 


et 
Convention Calendar 
West Virginia, at Elkins ..... April 20-22 
Mississippi, at Jackson . .. . . April 20-22 
California, at Santa Rosa. ... . April 20-22 


National Young Women's Christian Union, 


eiBt Pom, Blam. «1.2 2 es April 22-26 
Alabama, at Montgomery. . . April 27-29 
Oregon, at Salem ......2-. April 28-30 
nor wee. «> es 0 «5 0.8 May 4-6 
Minnesota, at Crookston. . ... . May 4-6 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks . . May 18-20 
Idaho, at Caldwell . ° May 18-20 
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The durability of the lustre pro- 
duced by RISING SUN Stove Polish 
is what delights the housekeeper. 
Under the heat of the stove it is so 

much more durable than any other that 
there is nocomparison. Mix it with water 
- and apply evenly with a cloth or brush toa 
‘cold or luke-warm (not hot) stove. Polish 
with a dry brush. The brilliant lustre will 
come out mirror-smooth and stay there. 
Just what you want. We know it. You 
will may so when you use it. Ask your 
t. 
In paste form SUN PASTE Stove Polish, 
MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors 
Canton, Masé., U.S. A. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


With a new system of connected topical references to all the 
greater themes of Scripture, with annotations, revised marginal 
renderings, summaries, definitions, and index, to which are 
added helps at hard places, explanations of seeming discrepan- 
cies, and a new system of paragraphs. 


Edited oF REV. C. ¥. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


with the assistance of many of the most 
eminent scholars and divines. 


BREVIER 8vo, BLACK FACE TYPB 


Size 6x5\4 inches 

Nos. Oxford White Paper Edition 
7o—Cloth, round corners ......5... $2.00 
mn—k rench ee eee 3-50 

Ref in Bibl 73—French morocco, divinity circuit, . . . . 4-00 e 

erence e 79—Alaska seal, divinity circuit. ...... 5-00 

Oxford India Paper Edition 

Only one inch thick 
x—Alaska seal,limp ........++e-. i 

Le — Alaska seal, ° divinity ¢ SEE ons @ ins ee 
— Real morocco, divinity Ss «6+. & .0o 
88x— Sealskin, divinity circuit. ....... 10.00 


Sold by all Booksellers 
A full descriptive circular and specimen pages will be sent to any address 
on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH: 35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK 


Mother’s Day 


The Second Sunday in May (May 9, 1909) 
Churches, Sunday-schools, societies, organizations in all parts of 
the land will recognize this day by some special service, and each 
of many thousands of individuals will wear a white carnation. 











A Special Service for Sunday-schools 


has been prepared by Miss -Anna H. Jarvis, the originator 
of Mother's Day. This service will take but a portion of the 
Sunday-school hour, and may readily be used as an opening 
service. 


Fifty or more, 1.00 a hundred, postpaid, Twelve or more, 
20 cents a dozen. Less than twelve, two cents each. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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CHILDREN'S DAY MUSIC, &. 


(2 RETURNABLE SERVICES OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS SENT ON REQUEST. 


New Primary and Junior Hymnal. 35c., postpaid. 
. ar y' 35¢-, postpai 











THE SCHOOL OF THE KING 
Emphasizes Graded Schools. 
BRIGHT MUSIC. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; $4.25 postpaid. 
BLOSSOMS BRIGHT. A Cantata tor Children’s 
New Life John Calvin, bound, 25¢. a, and any occasion. ice, 30 cents per copy, 


per copy. $3.25 per dozen, postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG PROMOTION CERTIFICA T ES, Children’s Day Souvenir, &c. 























THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, 216 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

| Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day's work. 





ehanged that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the. 
ware b dolloase t in the parlor, can 
clean by SAPOLIO 

cacy ightly on with.a brush or a 
bovine an bromo off with clear water. 











SAPOLIO) 
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== E. B. STAFFORO MFG. CO., CHICAGO 


Clever Doctor 
Cured a 20 Years’ Trouble Without Any 
Medicine 








A wise Indiana physician cured a 20 
years’ stomach disease without any medi- 
cine, as his patient tells : 

[had stomach trouble for 20 years, 
—tried family medicines, patent medi- 
cines and all the, simple remedies sug- 
gésted by my friends, but grew worse 
all the time. 

‘* Finally a doctor who is the most 
prominent physician in this part of the 
state told me medicine would do me no 
good, only irritate my stomach and 
make it worse—that I must look to diet 
and quit drinking coffee. 

‘**] cried out in alarm, ‘ Quit drinking 
coffee! Why, what will I drink ?’ 

‘**Try Postum,’ said the doctor. ‘I 
drink it, and you will like it when it is 
made according to directions, with cream, 
for it is delicious and has none of the bad 
effects coffee has.’ 

** Well, that was two years ago, and I 
am still drinking Postum. My stomach 
is right again, and I know Doctor hit the 
nail on the head when he decided coffee 
was the cause of all my trouble. I onl 
wish I had quit it years ago, and dran 
Postum in its place.” 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ 
trial of Postum in place of coffee works | 
wonders. ‘* There's a Reason.’ 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ** The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of binnen 
interest. 
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Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, May 2, 1909. 
Life Lessons for me from the Book 
of Isaiah. (Isa.6:1-9. Con- 
secration Meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The service (Isa. 42 : 1-7). 
TURES. mg ee of the servant (Isa. 


WED.—M a? I - 
THULS. — hy y Kin ea °.. (Isa. 11: 


FR. teas “A of salvation (Isa. 12 : 1-6). 
Sat.—My desert place (Isa. 35 : 1-10). 











Find other experiences of your iife in Isaiah. 
What hindrance and foes did Isaiah meet ? 


Contrast the two Jerusalems in Isaiah 2, the 
ideal and the real. 


‘¢ T SAW the Lord.’’ Isaiah looked out 
over his life in the light that fell upon 
it before the presence of God. is 

vision of the Lord was a vision of his own 

life as it appeared to the Lord, That vision 
banished pride and'selfishness, The trouble 
with most of us is that we think of life as 
belonging to. ourselves, and we do with it 
just what we would do with whatever was 
our own, 
take it for granted that our life has no range 
beyond death, and no wider sweep than its 


if we will look upon the Lord and reconsider 
our lives in the light of his countenance. 


The sight of God destroys pride. When 
cage: had his greet experience in the tem- 
le, his first effort was to humble ‘himself. 
| hen man measures himself against his 
fellow - men he may be seks but a 
when -he measures . himactt 


L | God ox teuceiandacd, and ed ee 


féte hitn we areunclean. This was a 
experience. 
could only fall dowh and say: ‘De 


But it is just when we have discovered 
‘before God our own unworthiness and im- 
patience that we are where we can be made 
strong and omnipotent. ‘Those who humble 
themselves before God and so know their 
own true place and character are. where God 
can uplift them and cause them.to stand in 
the solid strength of God, 
% 

The sight of God destroys selfishness, 
We see that the end of life is not ourown 
pleasure but the will of God. The contact 
with the fundamental realities which a great 
disaster gives men, brings to them this reve- 
lation. When the Republic was struck by 
the Florida and the passengers ill clad and in 
peril of their lives stood shivering on the 
deck, petty selfishness appeared in its true 
shame and wickedness, and each one thought 
of the need of others, The sight of God is 
the vision of the ultimate reality of all things, 
and when we see him and life before him, we 
realize that life is not to be used for pleas- 
ure but to be spent in work, and that the 
work is to seek not out gain, but the world’s 
| good and the glery of God. 


The man who thus sees his life in the 
presence of God rejoicingly realizes that it is 
his life in order that he may freely give it to 
God, **‘Whom shall I send and who will 
go for us?’? asks God. The man does not 
want to be a conscript. THe instantly volun- 
teers. There are many Christians who say, 
“Yes, I would go as a missionary if God 
called me,’”’ or ‘* Yes, I would help in that 
needy work at home if God would assign me 
definitely to it.’’ God wants not conscripts 
but volunteers. At the time of the Ashantee 
| expedition the Scots Guards were drawn up 
at Windsor and their colonel explained the 
| cail to them, and asked any men who would 
| offer themselves to step one step foward from 
the line. Then he ‘turned away for a mo- 

ment, and when he turned back saw the-whole 
| line just as it-had-been before. ~-** What,’ he 
| cried in shame, ‘* the Scots Guards and ni@ 
volunteers ?’’ ‘**Sir,’’ said an officer, ‘* the 
whole line wmreeet foward.” 





When will the spirit of Isaiah and of the 
Scots. Guards be the spirit of all Christians ? 


The Young People’s ) 


And also we forget eternity. We |’ 


human relationships: We will know better |, 






Before the power’ of Christ hie | ¥ 
from me; for I’ am a sihful man, O Loe 


The 20 Year. 
Endowment Policy 
$1, 000 Life Insurance for 20 Years, then. 
$1, 000 Cash for Yourself, costs 
$42.53 


Per Year for 20 years, at age 30, in 


THE PRUDENTIAL. 


A saving of 82 cents per week buys this. Other amounts in proportion. 


(Lesson for May 2y 
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(ie and Fleet 


Write for cost at your age. Address: Dept. 126. The picture -at top of this 
advertisement: (in colors 9X14 inches) of Battleship Fleet Homeward Bound trom 
Booklet, wil} be sent Free, if you. mention, this- advertisement. 








P: DRYDEN, President. 


De cammge or 


, RHE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA... 


eee nn et eee eee Ome iets 


| ORT Heme Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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ing the life of Paul. 





Paul’s Journeyings 
Is the useful teacher’ s-tool that you will surely want close at hand in teach- 
20 cents, folded within ‘stiff covers, pocket size. 


SEND TO-DAY. 
Tue SunpDAy ScHoot Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

















HOW TO MEMORIZE 


By WILLIAM EVANS, D.D... | 
A compact mpeomal of tandamental principles 


and best By r 
x propriate | éctions for practice 
student teacher, and 


possess this valuable 5 
6 pages, gilt stamp, net 50 cents. The Bible tastignts 
Colportage LaSalle Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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also included. E 
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Just What You Want to solicit 
the funds for your church ‘and so- 
ciety.” :1-hole: of. | een card like 


cut, an ntin; T_t.900: $10 
for 5,090. 4 toe. Samples Re Coig Wra 
per Co., 9 John’R, Detroit, Mich. 


University methods of si cialization 
HARTFOR ‘with practical training for the niin- 
istry. : Large-faculty and library. 


a on (EOLA 
ra mate fellowships, bot — . SEMINARY 


and resident. Qpen to college gratia 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS 
UROPE—BuSY phan? TOUR, 8 I os 
er rs, lo 
most moderate rates. Apply at ri he ‘the 
‘emple Tours, 14—C. et. » Boston, M 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


ghee lpnaergeore FLO] s 


dimensions. th of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


























Send 25 cents for 3 months (13 issues) trial subscrip- 
tion to The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















That day is almost forgotten when 
the good merchant sat behind his 
counter éxpecting you to hunt him 
up.. If he has anything nowadays 
that he thinks you ought to have, he 
hunts you up, and tells you about it. 
That’s a better plan for you than the 
old way, because you can now get 
acquainted with so many things that 
meet your needs. Have you allowed 
the advertising in The Sunday School 
Times to do as much as it might for 
you in this modern way? It is the 
intention to admit nothing to these 
columns that would be unworthy of 
your consideration. 











